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Thoroughbreds 





By Salvator 


Racing’s Banner No Longer 
Bears The Thoroughbred; 
Now It’s The $$$-Mark 


WHAT is usually designated as the 
“regular” racing season closed on 
Saturday, November 28, at Bowie. 

It used not to be difficult to tell 
when the said season began and when 


it ended. But nowadays—well, the 
familiar Gallic saying supplies: 
“Autres temps, autres moeurs’’— 


“Other times, other manners.”’ 

Racing, generally speaking, is at 
this particular time very decidedly 
“other” than it used-to-was. 

In fact, if the sport as it was car- 
ried on well within the memory of 
turfmen now living, could look at it- 
self.in the glass, it would not recog- 
nize its counterfeit presentment. 

(The qualifying adjective being de- 
cidedly apropos. For what we were 
in 1942 offered as sport at many race 
meetings had nothing of the true 
sporting character about it... . Be- 
ing nothing but a money-grabbing. 
profit-taking, exceedingly sordid and 
unashamed “business proposition.’ ) 

And—as is known of all men— 
when business comes in at the gate, 
sport flies from the race track. 

Our sporting prints are full of 
glorification of the ‘‘business men’”’ 
that promote our business race meet- 
ings. But—are they sportsmen? 

Well, not that anybody ever heard 
of! 

Sportsmanship means the expendi- 


Continued on Page Five 
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Captain Philip Crowe 
Tells Of A Day With 
Old Berkeley Beagles 


By CAPTAIN PHILIP K. CROWE 

(Captain Crowe, Master of the 
Kingsland Beagles of Darien, Conn., 
is now with the Hq. of the 8th Air 
Force in England.) 

Since James the First hunted his 
ery of beagles in the Vale of Ayles- 
bury a lot of things have happened 
to the sporting world, but the same 
hare who often put the royal pack 
at fault in those bygone days are still 
pr°viding some of the best beagling 
in England. And it was with parti- 
cular pleasure that I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Frederick Robinson. 
M. B. of the Old Berkeley Beagles to 
come for an afternoon’s sport with 
them. That day had to be put off 
three times due to the pressure of 
duty but finally on a fine autumn 
morning in late October I found my- 
self met at High Wycombe station 
by the genial Mr. Robinson. 
Continued on Page Eleven 





Award For Horse 
Of The Year Goes 
To Cherry Bounce 


Hugh Wiley’s Chit Chat Is 
Awarded Pony Title For 


Two Consecutive Years 
By CELESTE HUTTON 

The Association of Maryland Horse 
Shows brought the 1942 horse show 
season Officially to a close on Friday 
evening, November 27, with the pre- 
very important 
The Gittings Trophy given 
Mr. D. Sterett Gittings 
for the best horsemanship among the 
junior along 
with the awards for the best horse 
and pony for the year 1942. 

During the last few months three 
horses have been very closely bunch- 
We 
now know the final outcome. Cherry 
Bounce is first with 121 points, Quin- 
tillian is second with 113 and Rose 
O'Sharon is third. 


sentation of three 
trophies. 
in honor of 


riders, was presented 


ed in the race for final victory. 


Cherry Bounce, the champion horse, 
is a seven-year-old chestnut gelding, 
owned by Patricia Firor. Mr. H. O. 
Firor gave this horse to his daughter 
after purchasing him from Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Whitney April. Cherry 
Bounce is very interesting to watch. 


last 


He seems so collected and wise in the 
way in which he handles himself in 


the show ring, and is possessed of 
perfect manners. He is by Mrs. 
Whitney's stallion, Bonne Nuit, out 


of an unregistered mare. 


Ouintillian, the reserve horse, is an 


aged chestnut gelding He was 
brought here from Ireland by Mr. 
H. V. Celt. The horse now belongs 


Continued on Page Five 


Helder Trains And 
Rides All Winners 
In Metamora Races 


Unusual Feat Is One Of Few 
Such Instances To Occur 
In History Of Sport 





BY WILLIAM O. BRIDGE 
(Editor’s Note:—We_ give 
William 0. Bridge letter as it comes 
to us. The races are important, for 


you 


the country is a great one, both for 
hunting and raising good huntes. 
Pictures are being sent and will he 
used when they arrive.) 

Dear Sir: 

Due to the rush of war work ane 
the limited number of people that 
were able to us in arranging 
for the running of the Ninth Annua) 
Metamora Races, we regret that the 
results have not been forwarded to 
However, | 


assist 


you at an earlier date. 
am sending, under separate cover, 4 
marked program listing the entries 
at the various distances. 

You will undoubtedly notice that 
Jimmy Helder, steeplechase trainer 
and jockey from Holland, Michigan, 
who rides for Col. P. T. Scheff ot 
the aforementioned city, trained ard 
rode the winners in each event. In 
the first riding his own flai 
horse to an 1-4 mile victory, 
and in the second race, sending the 
writer’s Olamara, by Dr. Omara out 
of Miss Malamount by Malamount, 
to the Jead over the last fence in the 
1 3-4 mile for non-starters over 
brush and winning by an easy 10 or 
12 lengths going away. 

The third race of the day is the 
annual farmer’s race and the only 

Continued on Page Eleven 
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easy 





Mrs. Samuel D. Riddle 





By SALVATOR 





THE PASSING of Mrs. Samuel D. Riddle takes from the Thoroughbred 
world one of its gentlest, most beloved and revered feminine personalities. 


It cannot be said that the sad event was unexpected 


It came at an ad- 


vanced age and after a long period of ill-health, during which she had been 


an enforced absentee from the races which she so delighted in. 


The nearest 


she got to them and their atmosphere was when she spent the summer at 
Saratoga Springs, as had been the habit of the Riddles for many years. 


The rambling 


mid-Victorian mansion on 


Union Avenue at “the Spa” 


which was big in the beginning, had to be enlarged years ago to accommodate 


the guests with which she and her husband loved to fill it; 


while in addition 


to those who came to tarry for week-ends, or even weeks at a time, there was 
a great concourse of casual comers and goers and droppers-in, who did not 
consider a race-day correctly put behind them if they did not include a stop 
there, preferably on their way home from the track at the conclusion of the 


racing. 


They were welcomed for a cup of tea, or a Martini or an Old-Fashioned, 
with a hospitality that knew no bounds, and the spacious living room and 
those adjoining for an hour or more every week-day afternoon, would be 
crowded with the Who's Who of the Thoroughbred elite, together with many 

Continued on Page Ten 


Steeplechasing 





Prospects For 1943 Season 
nd Present Location Of 
Winter Quarters 


All indications 
ward a better 





are pointing to- 
year in 1943. for 
steeplechasing. During the fall meets 
more green out 
made than before and new 
Owners are listed as well as ex-own- 
ers who have come back. 

After the 


horses were being 


ever 


various’ stables have 
reached their winter quarters, The 
Chronicle will carry a list of the 


horses in training at each trainer’s 
stable. These lists will include the 
number of green horses which wil) 
come out next year. 

Some of the trainers and owners 
and their winter quarters are as 
follows: J. T. Skinner,—Rokeby and 
Greentree Stables, Middleburg; Ray 
Woolf—C. D. Pierce and Richard 
Gambrill, Middleburg; Arthur White 
—Mrs. F. M. Gould, Brookmeade 
and Jack Grabosky, Middleburg: J. 
E. Ryan—Mrs. EF. duPont Weir, 
Rokeby Stables and R. K. Mellon, 
Camden; Morris Dixon—C. Mahlon 
Kline, J. B. Brooks’ Parker, 
Ella Widener and Mrs. Bdward 
Owens, Penn.; William Passmore-— 
Bayard Sharp, Penn.: W. B. Cocks 

Mrs. Fay Ingalls, Hot Springs; W. 
G. “Billy’? Jones—Montpelier, Mont- 


Miss 


pelier until after Christmas. then 
Camden; William Miller—Harold 
Talbott, Middleburg; John Bosley, 


Jr., Monkton; F. Slate—G. H. 

Bostwick, Aiken; J. H. Hughes 

Sanford Stud Farm, Amsterdam; 
Continued on Page Eleven 
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Latch-String Hangs 
Outside The Door 
At Stinsford House 


BY A. HENRY HIGGINSON 

Number 4 of The Chronicle, pub- 
lished October 2nd, came in_ this 
morning. In it, among other things, 
was the little story of ‘“!'wo Labor 
Days" I sent you 
ago. I was glad to see it; glad that 
you thought it worth publishing, but 
what interested me far more were 
two letters in another part of the 
paper. The first was a letter from 
Philip Crowe, whom [| haven’t the 
pleasure of knowing, but who is, I 
take it, a countryman of mine. 

He speaks of a poem which one 
of the party with whom he was sit- 
ing produced, which was, as he evid- 
ently thought, “written by a prison- 
er of War in Germany.” I know the 
poem well. In fact, I quoted it in an 
article which I wrote for The Chron- 
icle, and which was published Dec- 
ember 19th, 1941. As you will see if 

Continued on Page Seventeen 
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TO THE MASTERS 





We ask you to send in notes to the BERRYVILLE office each week. 
Hunting men away in the service read their Chronicle, we send it to 


them. 
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The Whipperdin 





By A. HENRY HIGGINSON 





I don’t suppose there is any more 
distinguished family in America to- 
day— certainly not in New England 
than the Adamses In polities, in 
public service, and in the world of 
letters, members of the family have 
made their mark In the early days 
of the country two of its members 
were in the White House; during the 
time of the country’s greatest stress 

1861-'65—another member of the 
family was Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, and during the early 
days of the Western railroads, still 
another member was among the pio- 


neers. That same pioneer in his lat- 
ter years lived near me at Lincoln, 
Massachusetts. I remember him very 
well—a kindly, gruff, old man, with 
a heart of gold and a brusque man- 
ner—I might say an ‘‘Adams’’ man- 
ner. In those days Iewas Master of 
my own hounds, the Middlesex, which 
hunted a country full of Revolution- 
ary memories, and one of my best 
draws was ‘‘the Adams wood’’. Mr. 
Adams's house stood in a glade which 
’ stretched down to the gently flowing 
Sudbury River, and foxes which were 
found in the neighbouring wood of- 
ten broke across the lawn. Mr. Adams 
himself did not hunt, but his daugh- 
ters did and sometimes one of his 
sons—to say nothing of his grand- 
children——so that it was not uncom- 
mon to find half a dozen members of 
the tribe out on a cubhunting morn- 
ing in August. 

I remember one day when scenting 
conditions were very bad and hounds 
having found a fox, were trying their 
best to force him out of the Adams 
wood, I sent a whipper-in to stand 
on a rise very near the house and see 
if he couldn’t get a view of our fox, 
if he broke across the blade. ‘Get 
into the bushes, Will, near the 
house,”’ I said, ‘‘and keep your eyes 
open.”’ The man galloped away and 
bye and bye, in the course of the next 
quarter of an hour, we heard his 
holloa and hounds going to it. we all 
crossed the lawn and began a hunt 
which ended forty minutes later some 
four miles away. Returning that 
morning, I passed quite near the 
Adams house, and it so happened that 
the old man was standing in the drive 
as we came by. Naturally enough I 
stopped to say ‘good morning” to 
him 

“Did you catch that fox?’’ he said. 
“He's been doing a bit of damage 


around here.” 
‘No’, I answered, ‘‘he got away,” 


“IT thought so,’’ he grumbled, “they 
usually do. Terrible noise you made 
this morning under my windows; 
woke me out of a sound sleep.” I 
murmured my apologies. 

“I was awakened by the sound of 
a bugle,’ he said; ‘thought I was 
back in the Army, and then, just as 
I was dozing off again, there came a 
terrific scream from the rhododend- 
rons under my window, I jumped out 
of bed and looked out and what did 
I see? One of your retainers, clad 
in a red coat, on his horse in my 
rhododendrons, standing in his stir- 
rups, waving his cap, and screaming 
as if somebody was killing him. I 
was about to expostulate with the 
fellow, when out of my woods across 
the meadow came the hounds and 
after them a number of people. They 
rode right across my lawn. I was 
about to protest when I saw that 
among them were several members 
of my family, among them my grand- 
children. They all seemed greatly 
excited and waved to me as they rode 
past. Molly told me at breakfast 
this morning that the man under my 
window was a ‘‘Whip’. I always 
thought a whip was a thing you ecar- 
ried in your hand.” 

“She was wrong, Mr. Adams,” I 
said, “he wasn’t a Whip, he was a 
Whipper-in. You were quite right. 
A whip IS a thing you carry in your 
hand; a ‘Whipper-in’ is the proper 
appellation for that sort of Hunt 
servant. Good morning, Sir, I’m sor- 
ry we disturbed you.”’ 

“Quite alright,’ he said, ‘“‘quite al- 
right; come again any time you 
want to; but tell that ‘Whipper-in’ to 
keep away from my bedroom win- 
dows if he can.”’ 

Well, as I have said, Mr. Adame 
was right. A whip is a thing you 
hold in your hand and a Whipper-in 
is the only proper term with which 
to denote that important member of 
a Hunt Staff. 

Much has been written about the 
Huntsman; very little about the 
Whipper-in; and yet no less an au- 
thority than Peter Beckford writes: 

“You have heard me say, that 
where there is much riot, I prefer an 
excellent Whipper-in to an excellent 
Huntsman. The opinion, I believe, is 
new:-——I must therefore endeavour to 
explain. My meaning is this: that I 
think I should have better sport, and 
kill more foxes with a moderate 
Huntsman, and an excellent Whipper- 

Continued on Page Three 


A Request To The Hunts 


This being the hunting season, 
we would appreciate pictures of 
meets, or of hounds in any in- 
teresting spot during a day’s 
run. We think it will mean much 
to the men you have away in the 
services. We would like to use 
them. Thanks in anticipation. 
Remember to identify riders. 





GOLDENS BRIDGE 
HOUNDS, INC. 


Rock Ridge Farm, 
Brewster, 

New York. 
Established 1924. 
Recognized 1925. 





Sunday, November 15 

A field of twenty and 20 couple 
of hounds moved off from Rock 
Ridge Farm this afternoon at 2 p. 
m. The day being clear and fine, but 
cold, we hacked briskly up the road 
to the first inset, across the big open 
fields to Loddell’s wood near Hards.- 
crabble Road where we soon found 
a big red. Hounds ran him south over 
John Meldrum’s, the Master’s farm. 
and through Battery Farm, where 
he crossed the concrete road No. 121 
at the kennels and ran over the race 
track field, Walter Howe’s, Meadow- 
lane Farm, where he turned right 
and ran over Hdson Nichol’s and or 
north along Peach Lake via Dingle 
Ridge, and then ran Dingle Ridge 
Road for almost a mile; he left the 
road running over Edward Cunning- 
ham’s farm, out across 8 Bells Farm 
where hounds killed near the barn 
after 1 1-2 hours of as fine a chase 
as any hunter would care to ride in. 
Mrs. R. Laurence Parish, ridin; her 
grand hunter Dixie Girl was honor- 
ed with the Mask and Captain P. B 
R. W. William-Powlett D. Ss. O; R. 
N. guest of Mr. Philip I. Bondy, was 
presented with the brush. A second 
fox, a grey was found on Benjamiu 
Nichol’s farm and after one-half 
hour good sport went to earth in 
Krippner’s swamp. Our third fox, a 
red, was found in Pfeffer’s swamp 
below Star Ridge. He ran over Peach 
Lake Country for about one nou 
when the Master and Huntsinan cde- 
cided to call hounds off so as to 
reach the kennels before dusk. It 
was significant to note that the four 
ladies left at the finish were all rid- 
ing side-saddle, They were Mrs. RBer- 


nard F. Gimbel, Mrs. Sydney S. Gill 


bert, the Master’s wife, and the Mas- 
ter’s daughter, who is now Mrs. 
Philip C. Bondy. ‘‘The Tatler’? and 
“Ben Hur.” 
December, 1942 

Hounds will meet at 11 a. m. ex- 
cept on Sunday when hounds will 
meet at 2 p. m. 

Sat. 5th, Tartarin Farm. 

Sun. 6th, Rock Ridge Farm. 

Wed. 9th, Salem Center. 

Sat. 12th, Star Ridge Farm. 


ELKRIDGE— 
HARFORD HUNT 
CLUB 

Monkton, 

Maryland. 

Merged 1934. 
Recognized 1934. 





It~may interest some of your 
readers to know that the Elkridge- 
Harford Hunt is enjoying the best 
sport to date that any of us can re- 
member. Despite the war and all 
the difficulties which beset every- 
one, a very great pack of hounds is 
maintained and foxes never were 
easier to find or harder to kill. The 
field is made up mostly of ladies, 
God bless them, and let no-one 
think that the pace is reduced fcr 
that reason. At no time am I more 
convinced that the world is coming 
to be a woman’s world than in a 
fast hunt hereabouts. We are proud 
to say that the combat forces have 
taken most of the men, leaving the 
very young and the very old to do 
what they can to carry on, in the 
hope that when the war is over 
there will still be hounds and foxes 
for our boys to come back tv. 


Yesterday, Nov. 23, with quite a 
suggestion of winter in the light air 
which drifted from the east, we had 
a typical hunt, not the hest maybe, 
for there have been, even this early 
in the season, many wonderfully 
good days, but one of the best. The 
meet was at the Myers Pearce place. 
The first draw uncovered a good 
fox which ran a fast mile due north 
Ilut changed his mind just before 
reaching Shepherd’s corner and 
made a right-handed swing round 
the half of a circle till his nose 
pointed south. Without a check he 
reeled off another two miles to the 
thicket which borders the Keiffer 
place on the south. In the -orn-field 
just beyond men were at work gath- 
ering corn, causing the fox to turn 
right-handed and bringing hounds 
to their noses momentarily. Hardly 
a minute elapsed, however, before 
they had the line again and stream- 
ed away with a great cry until they 
crossed the road to Monkton, near 
Irish Avenue. Running parallel to 
the latter, across open lands, as 
straight as a string, hounds came 
to another momentary check on the 

Continued on Page Six 





Sun. 13th, Rock Ridge Farm. 
Wed. 16th, Red Shield Farm. 
Sat. 19th, Arigideen. 

Sun, 20th, Rock Ridge Farm. 

Wed. 23rd, Battery Farm. 

Sat. 26th, Dongle Ridge Farm. 

Sun. 27th, Rock Ridge Farm. 

Wed. 30th, Star Ridge Farm. 

If in doubt regarding weather 
call North Salem 910. R. L. Parish, 
Pr . H. 

Members and staff will not wear 
pink for the duration of the war. 
visitors welcome. Capping fee $20. 


























BANNOCK DOG FOODS 


Scientifically balanced to provide a 
complete diet for dogs of all breeds. 


A trial will prove why leading Hunt Clubs, kennels 
and owners of one or more dogs use BANNOCK. 


BANNOCK BODY BUILDER (meal) 
BANNOCK DOG BISCUIT (whole or kibble) 


Ask your local dealer or 


write for samples. Sent gratis, of course 


BANNOCK FOOD COMPANY, INC. 
West Chester, Penna. 
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The Whipper-In 


Continued from Page Two 


in, than with the best of Huntsmen, 
without such an assistant. You will 
say, perhaps, that a good Huntsman 
will make a good Whipper-in;—not 
such a one as I mean;—his talent 
must be born with him. My reasons 
are, that good hounds, (and I would 
not keep bad ones) stand oftener in 
need of the one, than the other; and 
genius, which in a Whipper-in, is at- 
tended by obedience, his first requis- 
ite, can do no hurt; in a Huntsman, 
is a dangerous, though desirable 
quality; and if not accompanied with 
a large share of prudence, and I may 
say humility, will often spoil your 
sport, and hurt your hounds.” 

Of the Whipper-in’s place in the 
field, Beckford says:—‘‘I had a dis- 
pute with an old sportsman of my 
acquaintance, who contended, that 
the Whipper-in should always attend 
the Huntsman, to obey his orders; (a 
stable-boy, in that case, would make 
as good a Whipper-in as the best)— 
but this is so far from being the case, 
that he should be always on the op- 
posite side of the cover from him, or 
I am much mistaken in my opinion; 
if within hearing of his halloo, he is 
near enough; for that is the hunting 
signal he is to obey. The station of 
the Second Whipper-in may be near 
the Huntsman, for which reason any 
boy that can halloo, and make a whip 





Sporting Calendar 





Fall Meetings 
and 
’Chasing Stakes 


3. Bay Meadows, San Mateo, Calif. 
45 or more days.) 


(Runs for 


AU REVOIR HANDICAP, 1 1-16 mi., for all 
O68, Sa. WH. @ 2254065000 $2,500 Added 
NOVEMBER 


26-March 9, 1943. Fair Grounds Breeders’ & 
Racing Assn., New Orleans, La. 75 days. 
(No racing on Mondays—March 8th excepted) 


PONTCHARTRAIN HANDICAP, 6 f., 2-yr.- 
olds, Sat., Dec. 12 $2,000 Added 
agg cee HANDICAP, “Me “mi.. all ages, 
Fri., Dec. $2,500 Added 
CRESCENT CITY HANDICAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 
& up, Sat., Jan. 2 $2,500 Added 
THE AUDUBON STAKES, 6 f., 3-yr.-olds, 
Sat., Jan. 16 $2,000 Added 
GULF COAST HANDICAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & 
up, Sat., Jan. 30 _. $2,500 Added 


THE CHALMETTE STAKES, 1 mi. & 70 yds., 


3-yr.-olds, Sat, Feb. 13 _.. $2,500 Added 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP, 1 1-16 mi.. 3 & 
up, Sat.. Feb. 27 ... $10,000 Added 
LOUISIANA DERBY, 1% mi., 3-yr.-olds, Sat., 
March 6 . $7,500 Added 
MARDI GRAS HANDICAP. 6 f., 3 & up, 
Tues., March 9 at .-. $2,000 Added 
JANUARY 
13-Mar. 6. Hialeah Park. (46 days.) 
HIALEAH PARK INAUGURAL, 6 f., 3 & up, 
Jan. 13 $5,000 Added 
HIALEAH STAKES, 6 f., 3 & up, Jan. 16— 
$5,000 Added 
PALM BEACH ’CAP, 7 f., 3 & up, Jan. 23— 
$5,000 Added 
MIAMI BEACH 'CAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up, 
Jan. 30 - CER Se eae .. $5,000 Added 
BAHAM: AS “HANDICAP, 7 #f., 3-yr.-olds, 
Feb. 6 ase _..-. $5,000 Added 
EVENING HANDICAP, 11, mi., 3 & up, fil- 
McLENNAN MEMORIAL ’CAP, 11, mi., 3 & 
up, Feb. 20 _..---- $7,500 Added 
FLAMINGO STAKES, 1! mi., 3-yr.-olds, 


$15,000 Added 
3 & up, fillies & 


Feb. 27 - 

BLACK HELEN CAP, 7 "e 
mares, March 1 - $5,000 Added 
lies & mares, Feb. $5,000 Added 
HIALEAH JUV ENILE “STAKES, 3 f., 2-yr.- 
olds, March $5,000 Added 





Racing 





OCTOBER 
3. Bay Meadows, San Mateo, Calif. 
45 or more days.) 
NOVEMBER 
26-March 9, 1943. Fair Grounds Breeders’ & 
Racing Assn., New Orleans, La. 75 days. 
(No racing on Mondays—March 8th excepted) 


DECEMBER 
1-19—Charles Town Victory Meeting, Charles 
Town, W. Va. (17 days) 
25-Feb. 17. Fair Grounds, Fair Grounds Breed- 
ers’ and Racing Ass’n., New Orleans, La. 
47 days 


(Runs for 


4. 





Horse Shows 


DECEMBER 
-12--Brooklyn, N. Y. 


smack, may answer the purpose.”’ 
Although I am aware that to dis- 
agree with anything which Peter 
Beckford wrote on hunting borders 
on lese majeste, there are, I think, 
times when one must remember that 
Beckford wrote in 1781, and that in 
the intervening 160-odd years, condi- 
tions under which foxhunting is car- 
ried on have changed a great deal. 
Today, in England,—and this state- 
ment applies equally well to America 
—perhaps it is as well to consider 
the Whippers-in as men serving an 
apprenticeship for the post of Hunts- 
man. The Second Whipper-in should 
be ready at any moment to take the 
part of First, and the First should be 
perfecting himself as an understudy 
to the Huntsman. At the same time, 
a Whipper-in should always remem- 
ber that he is to obey his Huntsman’s 
orders implicitly, whether he thinks 
him right or wrong. If hounds divide 
he may have an opinion, but he must 
keep it to himself and stop those 
furtherest away from his superior. 
His eye should be continually roam- 
ing the surrounding country to get a 
view of the hunted fox, and yet noth- 


ing the pack may do should escape 
his notice. When a cast is being 
made, or when hounds are. being 
taken to a holloa, one of the Whip- 
pers-in—I prefer it should be the 


Second—should always be in a posi- 
tion to stop them, in case they hit 
the line and run heel way. In my 
opinion, the position of a First Whip- 
per-in, when hounds are running, 
should be in close attendance upon 
his Huntsman in case thé latter needs 
help. The Second should hang back 
until he is sure that all hounds are 
“‘on’’, when he should get ‘‘forrard’”’ 
as quickly as possible, thus releasing 
the Frst Whipper-in and allowing 
him to ride on, often wide of the 
pack, perhaps to a place where he 
thinks he is likely to get a view of 
the quarry, or to perform some other 
important duty. To quote the im- 
mortal Peter again:— 

“You that xeow so well how 
necessary it is for a pack of fox- 
hounds to be steady, and to be kept 
ought not to wonder that I 
an excellent Whipper- 
excellent Huntsman. No 
than you do, how 
essential a good Adjutant is to a 
regiment; believe me, a good Whip- 
per-in is not less so to a pack of fox- 
hounds. But, I must beg you to ob- 
serve, that I only mean, that I could 
do better with mediocrity in the one 
than in the other. If I have written 
anything in a former letter that im- 
T beg leave to retract it 
You agree with me that 


together, 
should prefer 
in, to an 
one knows better 


plies more, 
inthe. «x: 


a Huntsman should stick close to his 
hounds. If then his place is fixed, 
and that of the First Whipper-in 
(where you have two) is not, I can- 
not but think genius may be at least 
as useful in one, as in the other; for 
instance, while the Huntsman is rid- 
ing to his head hounds, the Whipper- 
in, if he has genius, may show it in 
various ways; he may clap forward 
to any great earth, that may, by 
chance, be open;—he may sink the 


Continued on Page Six 
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Eliminate The Trash 
Del Holeman of Gallatin, Tennes- 
see states he is shipping a string to 
New Orleans. He looks for a decided 
the Thoroughbred 
soon as the trash and 
medium grade stuff is eliminated”, 
we are glad to see he has that fee! 
it is hoped that his optimism is 
not without foundation on this eli- 
mination business. Holeman goes on 
to say:— ‘The only reason people 
can now buy Thoroughbred horses 
for ten cents on the dollar, and less 





upward trend in 


market “as 


ing, 


in some instances, is because the 
country is full of very plain ana 
mostly useless stock that should 


never have even foaled, much 
less registered, “I believe that most 
of this will disappear, and 
that top breeding 
will be valuable than 
ever, and | firmly the fact 
that we have an over production of 
trash and cheap stock has more to 
do with the depression in the Thor- 
than the war it- 
eapacity of our 
and we have 
been bothered very little with re- 
gulations, so I see no reason for 
alarm or any scare, and I, for one, 
Our present 
all lies with the breeders 
themselves and the sooner. they 
the better for everybody 
concerned in industry” 
Holeman’s letter. 


heen 


quickly 
when happens, 
stock more 


nelieve 


market 
earning 
is great, 


oughbred 
self. The 
horses still 


am planning ahead. 


trouble 


realize it 
our great 
concluded 


Se ees 


Outlook For The Horse 


The horse, especially the half-bred 
and non-racing Thoroughbred, is not 
a quick money crop. He never has 
been, Why then should there be a 
decrease in the number of mares 
bred because there is not an imme- 
diate market? Many hunier and polo 
stables are heing dispersed for the 
duration. If history repeats icself, 
the time of termination of the war 
can be anticipated with some accur- 
acy. Who will have the horses ready 
at a high price to supply the inarket 
at that time? 


In connection with the work 
horse, a great deal of constructive 
work can be done among the farm- 
ers who have heavy draft mares. 
Most authorities agree that the draft 
breeds are too heavy. The Thorough- 
bred-draft cross is a sensible solu- 
tion and at the same time provider 
the type of mare suitable to produce 
hunters, polo ponies, etc. The most 
satisfactory type of stallion for this 
cross is about 15-2 hands and poss 
essed of quality and refinement. 
Marion [I. Voorhes, Colonel, QMC. 
Officer in Charge 
0 


A Possible Sale For 


6-Horse Vans 





A telegram comes to us from the 
hard working Humphrey §S. Finney 


of Towson, who needs no introduc- 
tion whatsoever, here it is:—‘‘Possi- 
ble purchase of limited number of 


orsemen s 





ewsSse- 


Good Using Stallion 
Stands In Oregon 





To the Editor: 
As your subscription records will 


show, I am somewhat of a ‘“‘piece- 
meal’ subscriber. The reason for 
that, of course, is that there is an 


uncertainty on my address. 

However, the reason for my writ- 
ing is that upon re-reading your Oc- 
9th edition, copy enclosed, ] 
found an article mentioning the stal- 
I stand at my home stables in 
Oregon, Lawrence M. I know the 
writer of the article, Miss White, in 
fact, she did an etching of this stal- 
lion for me. 


tober 


lion 


I was mildly surprised to hear 
Lawrence M. characterized as light 
He weighs 1260 pounds, has 8%- 
inch bone, 78-inch girth. For no 
than I would like to 
have you see the horse I am enclos- 
ing a snapshot of him. You will see 
he is on the contrary to light, a heavy 
type Thoroughbred. About the only 
I would fault him is I like a 
more slope in the shoulder 
Coucerning his foals, they are gener- 
ally grey. In the remount “In Hand 
Show’, Los Angeles, his foals have 
won the trophy 3 years straight, the 
last being Royal Crusader, owned by 
Captain Lara P. Goode. In addition 
to being a good sire he is a grand 
“using”’ Won the Coronado 
Cross Country with 6 horses compet- 
Jumps 5’ in good form, does 
elementary dressage and believe it or 
not has placed in ‘Stock horse rein 
classes’’, 

I also stand the registered 
Stambul, 


other reason 


place 


iittle 


horse. 


ing. 


Arab 


Prior to coming here I was in 
charge of the Emergency Horse Pur- 
chasing Board, being under command 
of the army horse authority, Col. 
F. W. Koester, San Mateo, Calif. 

Also I was steward of races, State 
Fair, Oregon, so my interest is gen- 
uine. 

May I say I am very happy to note 
you are carrying notes from my home 
state. 

Very truly yours, 
Cecil L. Edwards, 
Major (Inf.) A. F.S 
Fort Knox, Ky. 

The Chronicle is glad to run pic- 
and records concerning using 
stallions at this time, when many 
mare owners are wondering whether 
they should breed their mares. We 
would point out that the get from 
this years mating will be fit for work 
and should be trained by 1947-8. 
World conditions should be some- 
what stabilized by then, though we 
venture no prediction, but it is a bet- 
ter bet than keeping the mare open, 
waiting for some favorable sign. A 
good, sensible, well bodied colt com- 
ing on need not be a burden on the 
feed box, he will do a good job of 
growing on grass and hay, after his 
first year.—The Editor. 


tures 





6 horse vans by coast guard con- 
templated. Please advise me imme- 
diately of anything you can offer 
stating particulars. Address me 
Towson Maryland, or call 630 Tow- 
son. Please pass on this informa- 
tion.’’ The Chronicie is glad to do 
its part, you who may have such 
vans to dispose of can now make 
headway, 


Wartime Appeal 
To Parents 


Harry Worcester Smith Esq. has 
sent us this poem written by his 
daughter at the time her oldest boy, 
Marbury, enlisted in the navy. He 
says:—I am sure the verses will 
appeal to many parents who read 
The Chronicle.” He goes on to say, 
“Mrs, Mac Duffie’s 2nd son, Cromp- 
ton, is anxiously waiting till he is 
old enough to take up flying and 
her daughter, flits here and there in 
a uniform, ready at all times to help 
guard the city should it be imperil- 
ed by bombers.” Jt will be recalled 
that Mr. Smith’s son Crompton was 
a flier during the last war, when 
the planes used were not the safest 
conveyances in the world. 


Let him go—your valiant son, 

Though war be blood and pain and 
grim; 

To save ys from oblivion 

Humanity is claiming him. 


He was but lent you for awhile 
That you might mold him, ’til a 


man; ‘ 
The task accomplished, you may 
smile, 7 


Regarding still creation’s plan. 


Your heart is torn—it must be so, 

’Tis better yours phe sick than sec 

His bitter heart should you say 
“No” 

To his strong pleadings to be free 


Full well you know past years 
were spent 


In forming firmly his young mind; 
Is it now strange the twig you bent 
duty, stays 


To point towards 


inclined? 


Racing Down South 


That racing will carry on in Flor- 
ida allows of no doubt. Here is a 
statement made by Henry L. Straus, 
the President of the Gables Racing 
Association, owners of Tropical 
Park. The Chronicle is glad to be 
able to count Mr. Straus as one of 
its regular contributors. ‘““‘We have 
the assurance of Governor Holland 
himself that racing will be held un- 
interruptedly in Florida in 1942 and 
1943. Rumours to the contrary ure 
being circulated by those who are 
ignorant of the facts. I have just 
been in conference with the local 
authorities and with railroad offici- 
als, and there is no foundation in 
fact for the belief that there will ba 
any curtailment whatsoever in the 
Florida racing season.’”’ After the 
Tropical Park meeting, which will 
run from December 21 through 
January 12, the Hialeah track will 
take over, starting March 8, then 
Tropical Park will carry on again, 
ending April 12. In other words 
there will be racing down there from 
December 21 to April 12, inclusive. 

Many of the Hotels on Miamt 
Beach and in Miami have been taken 
over by the government, and there 
will be transportation problems, but 
where has racing been held during 
the past year that problems have 
not had to be faced? There are 
plenty of people down in Florida, 
there will be plenty who wil! be at 
the tracks. 





His clear eyes vision what must be 
The ruthless battles dearly won; 
But on his shield read ‘Destiny’, 
Speed the flight of your valiant 

son. 
ISABEL C. MacDUFFIE. 
Worcester, Nov. 13. 

















BROOKMEADE FARM STALLIONS 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 
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ture of money—often in large sums 
—without any purpose or expectation 
of investing it for direct financial 
profit. 

“Business men’s racing” is of no 
such character. It flings immense 
sums about as casually, to outward 
seeming, as if it had the treasury of 
Midas or the cache of Aladdin at its 
command. But in the preliminary 
schedule, as well as the final audit, 
every dollar that is laid out goes over 
the counter in the expectation and 
with the deliberate intention of reap- 
ing dividends therefrom. 

How many of the men who reap 
these dividends are owners of stud 
farms and breeders of race-horses. 

Those animals being the basic unit 
of the ‘‘business’’ operations that 
they carry on? 

How many of them are proprietors 
of racing stables of any importance 
or magnitude? 

“Don’t all speak at once.” 

A few—a very few—for the ulter- 
ior purpose of ‘‘taking the curse off’, 
may have an odd brood mare or so 
that is being kept for them down in 
Kentucky or elsewhere (at a mini- 
mum price); or they may have one 
or two lack-lustre steeds that appear 
now and then in very humble roles 
“for the money’’: starting, very like- 
ly, in their wives, names, or under 
some stable ‘‘nom-de-course’’. 

Take the great compilation in the 
current American Racing Manual, 
which under the caption of Racing 
Colors, lists alphabetically all those 
which have been claimed officially in 
the U. S. and Canada. It covers 
over 30 large pages of fine type and 
comprising thousands of different 
sets of silks that are now ‘in com- 
mission’’. 

Then take the lists of names of the 
men who are running most of our 
race tracks and see how many of 
them appear there. 

Turn, likewise, to the table of 
Winning Owners, in the same indis- 
pensable reference compend, and see 
how many appear there. 

When all has been tallied, it will 
be found that the mountain has 


Cherry Bounce 


Continued from Page One 


to Charles E. Lang, Jr. William 
(Linky) Smith and his sister, Hileen 
have piloted Quintillian to his many 
wins. 

Rose O’Sharon is a half-bred, bay 
mare, by Flying Puritan out of Bess. 
She is six years old, and a pleasure 
to watch in the hunting field as well 
as the show ring. She is always rid- 
den by Miss Catherine Bosley of Ken- 
tucky Stables, to whom a great deal 
of credit must go for Rose O’Sharon’s 
beautiful performances. 

Mrs. George P. Greenhalgh’s Billy 
Do was fourth. He might have plac- 
ed much higher, but he only stayed 
long enough to get 70 points, and 
hasn’t been back since. 

The next, and equally interesting 
part of this story goes to the pony 
champion. This year for the second 
time in a row Chit Chat has won that 
title for himself with 165 points. 
Prince is second with 149, and Mel- 
ody is a close third. 





brought forth a mouse. One whose 
squeak is very faint indeed. 

There are some honorable excep- 
tions. But they look lonely as one 
views the landscape o’er. 

Now, as aforesaid, this is so ‘‘other”’ 
—so different—from the landscape as 
it used to be that to those who knew 
and loved that terrain it seems in- 
deed a strange, if not preeisely an 
undiscovered country. 

The founders of the American turf, 
and the men who organized it and 
for generations carried it on, were 
very decidedly not of that type. 

Emblazoned upon their banner was 
The Thoroughbred Race Horse. He 
was the center and the sum of it all. 

The King of the turf was the 
greatest horse known to it upon the 
basis of sheer performance, untram- 
melled by any other trappings. 

Today that banner bears the $$$$$ 
$$$ Mark, in letters so huge and col- 
ors so garish that nobody can be 
under any illusions regarding What’s 
What. 


And the King of the Turf? Well, 
he is the King of its Dollar-Chasers. 














WINTER 


Purse Minimum. 





Tropical Park 


MEETING 


20 Days of Racing 
December 21st to January 12th 


6 Handicaps..... 


LIBERAL OVERNIGHT FEATURE 
PURSES 


EIGHT RACES DAILY 


Spring Meeting—30 days—March 8th to April 12th 


For Information Address 


GABLES RACING ASSOCIATION, INC. 
CORAL GABLES, FLA. 





Hugh Wiley’s Chit Chat is a seven- 
year-old three quarter bred pony. 
Hugh and his pony make an unbeat- 
able and very popular pair. 

Prince, the reserve pony, is owned 
by H. O. Firor, II. Prince is part 
Welsh and part Shetland, and has 
been a member of the Firor family 
for most of his nine years. 

Melody is an aged chestnut pony 
which belongs to Kitty Sadler. She 
was bought from Mrs. James C. Ham- 
ilton three years ago. Melody is a 
courageous and intelligent pony both 
in the show ring and in the hunting 
field. 

Nancy Sehlhorst claimed the Git- 
tings Horsemanship Trophy, which 
she won at the Maryland Hunter 
Trials. During the horse show season 
most of the horse shows have a Git- 
tings Trophy class, and the various 
winners of this class compete at the 
Hunter Trials for the much coveted 
trophy. Nancy was on top this year 
with Michael Smithwick and Hugh 
Wiley running second and third. 
Nancy’s win bars her from the Git- 
tings classes next year, so let’s hope 
next year’s winner will be her worthy 
successor. 

Nancy is the first girl to win this 
trophy, so all the more credit to her. 
She has been in the finals every year, 
but has never placed any higher. She 
has been riding since she was seven 
or eight and gives all the credit for 
her success to Mr. Henry A. Dentry, 
Miss Catherine Bosley who guided 
her through the entire horse show 
season, and Mrs. Whitman of Garri- 
son Forest School. 


Michael Smithwick is the runner- 
up. His father. Mr. Alfred Smith- 
wick was honorary huntsman at the 
Elkridge-Harford for many years and 
so naturally Mike has always ridden. 
Mike has never had any formal rid- 


Stakes Summaries 


Week of November 25 Wecember 1 


Saturday, November 28 

BRYAN & O'HARA MEMORIAL HANDICAP, 
Bowie, 1 3-16 mi., 3 & up. Purse, $10,000 added; 
net value to winner, $8,050; 2nd: $2,000; 3rd: 
$1,000; 4th: $500. Winner: B. h. (5) by Imp. 
Challenger II—Lady Legend ,by Dark Legend 
(Fr.). Trainer: E. A. Christmas. Breeder: W. 
L. Brann. Time: 2.00 1-5. 

1. Pictor, (W. L. Brann), 114, P. Keiper. 
2. Star Copy, (H. P. Metcalf), 111, W. Turnbull. 
3. Doublrab, (Mrs. T. Christopher), 120, 

J. Gilbert. 

Nine started; also ran (order of finish): H. 
Wells’ Equifox, 110, S. Young; C. T. Chenery’s 
Coosa, 104, J. Renick; Belair Stud's Trierarch, 
105, C. Van Den Berghe; Mrs. E. D. Jacobs’ 
Flaught, 110, H. Claggett; C. Turner’s Bon 
Jour, 108, N. Wall; Mrs. D. B. Miller’s In- 
coming, 104, D. Scocca. Won driving by 1; 
place driving by a nose; show same by 2. 
Scratched: Key Ring, Bright Gallant. 





ing lessons, but plenty of experience 
in making and schooling hunters and 
snow horses. 

As soon as the trophies had been 
presented, it was announced that 
some movies would be shown of the 
various horse shows. We saw again 
the Pikesville Kiwanis Club Show, 
and the Maryland Hunter Trials. One 
of the reels of the first show mention- 
ed was shown backwards, much to 
everyone’s amusement. It is amaz- 
ing how graceful a horse looks jump- 
ing backwards. 

After the movies the gathering was 
ended by a timely request from Mr. 
Henry A. Dentry that the horse shows 
be kept going. Let’s hope his desire 
will be fulfilled, and that we will have 
many pleasant shows in the season 
to come. 
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Milkmaid was a stake win- 
ner at 2, 3, and 4 and lower- 
ed track record at Saratoga 
Springs for 7 furlongs and 
1 1-16 miles. 


Only 5 
Milky Moon and Milk Route. 
in 


Th 
on a night of such poor sales that a leadin 
evening. 


late, Bottom Rail, Parachutist, Five A. M., 


Fee $300 


Return 


MRS. W. PLUNKET STEWART 
Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MILKMAN 


(Property of Mrs. W. Plunket Stewart) 
Will make the season of 1943 at 
THE PLAINS, VIRGINIA 


Ben Brush_______.|Bramble 
Broomstick._...... | Roseville 
| | 
Le 
IR iacnctccmnae Sylvabelle 
| | 
| | Ben Strome_______ Bend Or 
| Eugenia Burch___-| Strathfleet 
| 
| |The Humber______'|Break Knife 
MILKMAN..__| Keep Sake 
br., 1927 | 
| Ayrshire__________./ Hampton 
Peep o’Day--.--.. | Atlanta 
Sundown__________|Springfield 
Milkmaid_-__---- Sunshine 
| 
Wagner____________/Prince Charlie 
MG Citncninnnne | Duchess of Malfi 


From 7 crops, Milkman has sired many winners, including Pasteurized, winner at 
2, 3 and 4 and $47,220 including Belmont and East Vies Stakes. 3rd in Christiana and 
Flamingo Stakes; Early Delivery, winner of Hialeah Park Inaugural and Belgrade 
Claiming Handicap, 3rd in Paumonok, Narragansett Spring Handicap; Buttermilk, 
winner Netherlands Plaza Handicap, 3rd in DeLaSalle Handicap; Early Morn, winner 
of 19 races, placing 6 times, including Susquehanna Handicap and the winners Milk, 
Bonny Clabber, Butter, Milk Punch, Cottage Cheese, Separator, Rich Cream, Milk 
Dipper, Milray, Needmore, Cooling Spring and Cream Cheese. 


Milkman had 6 two-year-old winners in 1940: Daily Delivery, Gay Man, Lactose, 
Milk And Honey, Quizzle and also Milk Bar who placed several times 


two-year olds were raced in 1941, 3 of which were winners: Clip Clop, 

The ist yearlings ever sold by Milkman averaged $3,086 for 7 colts at Saratoga 
1940. 

e 2nd crop of yearlings, 3 colts and 4 fillies, averaged $2,043 at Saratoga in 1941 

To November 1, 1942, 7 two-year-olds have been winners: Dairy Lady, Milk Choco- 


Colleen and Cream. TO DATE THIS YEAR, 
HE HAS SIRED 22 WINNERS OF 50 RACES. 


These records will be kept up-to-date during the months that MILKMAN is 
advertised in The Chronicle. 


Mares must have satisfactory veterinary certificates 


To offset shipping costs, the stud fee has 
been reduced this year by $350. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


|Black Sleeves -|\Sir Dixon 


Lake Breeze 


g breeder withdrew his yearlings the same 


Fee $300 
Return 
ALBERT BURROWS 


Rolling Plains Farm, 
The Plains, Va. 
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Beagles 








Treweryn Beagles 


Since the Treweryn Beagles offi- 
cially opened their thirteenth hunting 
season on Sunday, October 18, hounds 
been showing fine sport to good 
pursuit of the wily 
rolling Chester Coun- 

Cameron MacLeod, 
Jr. and S. Stockton White, 4th, the 
acting joint-masters, Robert P. W. 
who has been carrying the 

his recent, forced return 
Armed Services, and 
Hun Committee 


have 
sized fields in 
hare across the 


ty countryside. 


Harrison, 
horn since 
home from the 
the enthusiastic are 
making every effort to carry on the 
during uncertain times. 


of present transportation re- 


sport these 
In spite 
strictions, many, keen subscribers are 
sharing rides and traveling by train 
to reach the Sunday afternoon meets; 
continues as usual in the 
Treweryn’s capable mas- 
ter and huntsman, David B. Sharp, 
Jr., now a 1st lieutenant in the Army 
Air Corps stationed for the present 
in Hawaii. Treweryn followers one 
and all are wishing ‘“‘Bun”’ Sharp the 
best of good luck and are hoping it 
won't be too long before he will be 
back hunting those hard working lit- 
tle Treweryn hounds again. 

Hare seem to be plentiful in the 
Treweryn hunting country this fall 
and to date a lot of the open farm- 
land has not been thoroughly check- 
ed. Informal bye-day hunts are not 
easy to organize these days because 
of the reduced size of the hunt staff. 
Four of Treweryn’s keen whippers-in 
are now giving their full time to the 


and sport 


absence of 


services of Uncle Sam. A. William 
Battin, Davidson K. Girvin and Rob- 
ert S. White are serving in the Arm- 
ed Forces, while William A. War- 
nock, 2nd is working seven days a 
week in a vital Defense Industry. 


Lamb, Jr., 
Committee, is sta- 
and his 


Sergeant James G. a mem- 
ber of the Hunt 
tioned nearby at 
tremendous help as an acting whip is 
appreciated by all. 

Several better than days’ 
sport have been enjoyed as the hunt- 
season gets well underway. 
Scenting conditions have been con- 
sistently good——one might say almost 
too good for the fullest enjoyment of 
the sport. Hounds have been run- 
ning too fast! On November 8, 
hounds found almost immediately af- 
ter moving off from a meet at the 
Pistol Range. Scent lay breast high, 
and the eager 10% couple pack drove 
their long-eared quarry straight away 
at a flying pace. One check of some 
moments on a dirt driveway enabled 
followers running hard to just keep 
the driving 13-inchers in sight. After 
an unbelieveably fast hunt of 35 
minutes, hounds rolled their hare 
over in the open; and not even the 
most fleet-footed follower was able 
to get to the kill in time to save the 
The second jackrabbit hunt- 

afternoon probably would 


present, 


average 


ing 


mask. 
ed that 


have met the very same fate if hunts- 
man and whips hadn’t been able to 
cut to the ringing cry of hounds, as 
they circled south toward the Upton 


“the north. 


Elkridge-Harford 


Continued from Page Two 


edge of Reichert’s woods, then hunt- 
ed on, by the way we nave ridden 
many times but never tired of, along 
the edge of the Saulsbury farm with 
it’s white-washed fences where it 
was jump, jump, jump for 
four fields. Then came another long 
gallop, straight away; with scent 
breast-high, hounds were giving 
everything they had to the hunt and 
shortly crossed Stockton Road. Here 
a chicken coop with a green sapling 
lying a foot above the top of it 
caused hesitation among the 
horses but no real grief. From there 
on to the lower end of what we cail 
the Jackson-Wilson woods. there 
was not much time to look this way 
or that, but just to gallop on. Then 
scent began to fail and it lonked as 
if the fox was going to wir out. 
Horses had a chance to breathe, an 
impassable barrier had tu be torn 
asunder, hounds were having trou- 
ble. Two miles further on but a 
short half mile to Phoenix Station 
after several checks they evuld do 
no more and the huntsman, Dallas 
Leith, was compelled to give it up. 
At the end were twenty couple of 
hounds, only one and a ha!f couple 
fewer than started, an hour and ten 
minutes before. The point was over 
five miles and the line .s hounds 
ran a good ten miles. 

Those of the field who managed 
to stay to the end were Jane Bas- 
sett, Mrs. Joe Baker, Leith Gris- 
wold, Polly Riggs, James Park, Mrs. 
Ralph Crimmins, in addition to the 
hunt staff. DeCourey Wright. 


three or 


some 





Sullivan farm, and whip off after an- 
other driving 25 minutes. 


Sunday, the 22nd, was another 
ideal, late autumn, hunting day. 
When a field of some 50 followers 


moved off behind 12 couples of Trew- 
eryn hounds from the 3 o’clock meet 
at Mr. Stockton White’s Bryn Clovis 
Farm, the mercury ranged in the low 
forties and a cool breeze blew out of 
The pack had hardly be- 
gun to spread for the first draw when 
a big hare jumped up close by, and 
with a driving scream hounds raced 
away south on sight. Running from 
sight to scent the pack hunted on at 
good pace to a check on the road. 
Here the hare had doubled 
sharply back up the road and squat- 
ted in the edge of the field nearby. 
It was only a moment before a mem- 
ber of the field viewed her away 
across the open Bryn Clovis Farm- 
land. Hounds struck the strong scent 
with a ringing cry and drove away 
east into Fairy Hill woods. With nev- 
er a check it was on lefthanded out 
of the woods and up the edge of a 
grass field into Garrett’s woods. In 
all probability hounds worked closer 
hunted hare in this second 
covert, for with roaring cry the little 
Treweryn pack drove on east out of 
the woods and on away over the dis- 
tant hill—clean away from everyone 
out of sight and hearing. When 
huntsman and whips finally got to 
hounds, the eager pack was casting 
widely across an open field of the 
Radnor Hunt property near the road 
trying to recover the lost iine. No 
one knew exactly where the pack had 
encountered this ‘oss. The most like- 
ly ground was made good, but the 
line of this straight-necked jack was 
never recovered after this unbelieve- 
able burst of 20 minutes. 

Back in the open field of Bryn 
Clovis Farm, it was not long until 
hounds jumped a second hare in the 
alfalfa shortly after 4 o’clock. For 
fully 30 minutes the 12 couple pack 

Continued on Page Hleven 


elusive 


to the 


The Whipper-In 


Continued from Page Three 





wind to halloo, or mob a fox, when 
the scent fails;—-he may keep him off 
his foil;—-he may stop the tail 
hounds, and get them forward; and 
has it frequently in his power to as- 
sist the hounds, without doing them 
any hurt, provided he has the sense 
to distinguish where he is wanted 
most. Besides, the most essential 
part of fox-hunting, the making, and 
keeping the pack steady, depends en- 


tirely upon him; as a Huntsman 
should seldom rate, and never flog 
a hound. In short, I consider the 


First Whipper-in as a second Hunts- 
man, and, to be perfect, he should be 
as capable of hunting the hounds as 
the Huntsman himself.” 


the above, a 
Whipper-in, — particularly a First 
Whipper-in,—should be a second pair 
of eyes and ears to the Huntsman. 
3eckford has said that he must have 
I should say that he must 
use them. Let me 
When a Whip- 
hounds _ that 


As can be seen from 


genius; 
have brains and 
state a case in point. 

per-in is bringing on 
have been left behind, he must make 
as little noise as possible. I’ve seen 
thoughtless men holloa and cheer on 


these occasions, so that the pack, 
who may be only a field or two in 
front down-wind, hear him and get 


their heads up. At the end of a day, 
when a hound is missing and the 
Whipper-in has to go back to find it, 
he may be allowed a horn, but I 
would never let him have one at any 


other time. 


go on and cite many ex- 
Whipper-in’s duties in 
the field and in but differ- 
ent Huntsmen—or if they 
happen to hunt hounds themselves— 
have different ways of doing things; 
and moreover, it is manifestly impos- 
sible to go into the intricacies of 
kennel management and _ hound- 
breaking. My main object in writing 
this very brief summary of a Whip- 
per-in’s duties is to show how impor- 
tant it is to have thoroughly good 
men as composite members of a team 


I could 
amples of a 
kennels, 
Masters, 


COBBLER HUNT 


Delaplane, 
Virginia. 
Established 1920 
Recognized 1929. 





Season 1942-48 

Hounds will meet Thursday, with 
an occasional bye-day. For informa- 
tion telephone Marshall 5632 of 
5681. 

Edmund Horgan, Mrs. S. Prentice 
Porter. joint masters, Houston bh. 
Gaddis, Hon. Sec’y. 





whose object is to kill foxes and show 
sport. The best Huntsman in the 
world cannot produce first class re- 
sults if he is not properly backed up 
by his Whippers-in. I make this 
statement after more than _ forty 
years’ experience as a Huntsman and 
a Master. 
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Gifts 
for the 


RIDER #4 DRIVER 


from this famous Horsemen's Shop 


Largest selection of Carriages, 
Saddlery, Clothes & Accessories 


CARRIAGES 


Sleighs, Buckboards, Pony carts. 
Horse drawn vehicles for all 
purposes by famous makers. 


RIDING TOGS 
Correctly styled, well tailored 
BOOTS Western 595 


English type boots__..--------~.--! 6.95 
Large selection imported boots 





COATS full length 8 
Jodhpurs, ladies’ and men’s 
BREECHES ew patterns 395 
Custom-made to measure___.---~~! $15 
SPURS—CROPS—TIES 


and all Riding Accessories 


HARNESS & SADDLES 
All types—New and Used 


FREE! A useful Catalog full of values 
in Saddlery and Riding clothes 


= 141 EAST 24th ST., 0. ¥. = 


Riding good specialists for 67 years 
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THE SQUIRE (BOMBA B--FREDA SHORT), chestnut gelding, 16-1/2 hands, placed third in Cross Country Phase 
held at the San Mateo Gymkhana Club Hunter Trials and second in Cross Country at Sacramento Spring Horse Show. 
He has been outstanding as a hunter hack wherever shown and is an ideal lady's mount. Jean Stout, owner and 


rider, is from Sacramento, Calif. 


STANDING IN OREGON 


* 
Fisdsltios + 


a 
See 





LAWRENCE M., 1260 lbs., 8-3/4 bone, 78-inch girth, is by STRATHLEVEN out of AGNES CALL. Major Cecil L. 
Edwards gives us a frank letter about his horse elsewhere. 
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Notes From 
Great Britain 


By J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 


“The Hunt Is Up”, But Few 
Can Find Time To Enjoy 
A Day With Hounds 


Racing is over for 1942, the trees 
have shed their leaves, the partridges 
have been thinned out, ploughing is 
well forward, the migratory birds 
have gone, and “the hunt is gup’”. 
There are, however, very few hunters 
clipped, rugged up and bandaged, 
munching matured oats and pulling 
at old-land hay. Indeed, from all 
parts we hear the same story— 
“Hounds were here this week, very 
few knew they were coming, and 
there were two or three only on 
horseback with them.’ There is, of 
course, no advertising of fixtures, 
and, were it otherwise, very limited 
is the number with the time at their 
disposal to be cheered by the music 
of hounds and stirred by the sound 
of the horn. Hunt staffs are either 
very ancient veterans, or lads whose 
keenness outweighs their experience. 
But the thing that matters is that 
“the Hunt is up,’’ that soldier boys 
on leave, our sporting American 
friends in this country, and others 
who can steal a few hours from pres- 
sing war work and the almost ines- 
capable anxieties of the times, may 
at least get a sight and hearing of 
hounds. What a vivid picture is that 
recently painted by ‘Peccavi’ of a 
cubbing morning in these out-of- 
joint times, when the regular season 
and ‘cubbing’ will be indivisible. 
Here are a few lines: 


Timber oo everywhere. chestnut, oak trees, 
beech. 
There’s a brace of jays gone on; how the beg- 
gars screech! 
Take ’em through the ford Fred; let ’em have 
a drink, 
Look at Father Heron fishing on the brink. 
Pause for half a minute while I light my pipe, 
There’s a wopper rising, yonder goes a snipe. 
Now lui in, my beauties, mind that bouncing 
h ° 
"Ware "haeenee hare, Jailor! gen-n-tly, 
have a care! 
‘‘Any cubs here, keeper?”’, ‘Yes, sir five afoot.” 
“Good!”’, get round the covert, lads, while I 
give a toot.” 
Pretty little beggars—hate to see ‘em die; 
Still, they've had their fun, you know, same 
as you and I. 
Veteran Hunt Servants 
Fred Champion, who is turning 
hounds to Frank Morris in the Cleve- 
land country this season, is a son of 
the famous Bridger Champion, who 
was born in 1844, and hunted the 
Zetland Hounds from 1870 to 1906, 
when he retired. Prior to this he 
had hunted the Cambridgeshire for a 
couple of seasons. A great huntsman 
and a great houndman was Bridger. 
His son Fred commenced his career 
with the Zetland, becoming second 
whipper-in so long ago as 1888. In 
1892 he went in a similar capacity to 
the Atherstone, next year to the 
Fitzwilliam, then to Ireland as first 
whipper-in to the Galway. From 1899 
he hunted the Kildare for a few sea- 
sons before going to the Cheshire. 
He has stepped into the breach in the 
Cleveland country and must be one 
of the oldest hunt servants in scarlet 
—well over 70 years old, and more 
than 54 years at the game! He had 
been turning hounds to his father 
and others six years when Frank 
Morris, his present chief, was born 
(1882). Incidentally, Frank was first 
whipper-in to the Zetland and went 
to the Cleveland in 1914, so that he 
has hunted the country during two 
wars. But for the death of Squire 
Wharton, so long Master of the Cleve- 
land, and the present war, Frank had 
intended to retire. He and the vet- 
eran Fred are gallantly carrying on 
with scarce a man to help in kennel 


and very few with hounds, which 
look remarkably well, despite their 
potato pudding, which perforce has 
taken_the place of good Scotch oat- 
meal. 

About Badgers 

It has always been put down to the 
credit of badgers that where they 
exist there will be healthy foxes 
without a sign of mange, and also 
that ‘Brock’ clears out all the grub 
in wasps’ nests and destroys both 
over a considerable area. They seem 
impervious to stings, and are known 
to be so fond of honey that they wili 
rob the stores in hollow trees, or 
bank-sides, even though their coats 
are covered with angry insects. A 
correspondent (Maj. V. Nickalls who 
is well known in U. S. A. and taught 
many Varsity men in Pennsylvania 
to row) now tries to place all this on 
the debit side of the badger’s account, 
for he writes: 

A man who farms a large acreage 
and has woods adjoining where there 
are a lot of badgers told me he 
threshed out a field of clover for seed 
and was disappointed in the yield. 
He mentioned this to his shepherd, 
who said, “‘I don’t wonder, those bad- 
gers scratched out ten nests of 
bumble-bees along that hedge.” As 
these little bees fertilize clover, it 
was probably responsible for the 
small yield. 

Apart from such wild bees as there 
may be in any area there are plenty 
of far-roaming hived bees and other 
insect life drawn to clover fields to 
this 


ensure fertilization, so that 
charge against the badger, like most 
other misdeeds attributed to his 


kind, is imaginary. 
Rights As To Honey 

Speaking of honey I heard the 
other day of a farmer who found that 
several swarms which in past years 
had not been ‘taken’ and hived by 
apiarists in the neighbouring village, 
had taken up their abode in a big 
woodland and had increased in num- 
ber. He searched and found stones 
of honey in some big hollow trees, 
which store he by some means se- 
cured. He naturally found a ready 
market. This came to the ears of the 
lord of the manor, an old gentleman 
of ancient lineage, rather crusty vin- 
tage, and a stickler for all the rights 
and privileges, written and unwrit- 
ten, which traditionally belong to 
the ‘overlord’ in a manor. He sum- 
moned the farmer to his presence in 
the very room at the Hall in which at 
one. time his squirearchial forbears 
tried poachers and others brought to 
justice by the local constable. It was 
not the money the farmer had re- 
ceived for the honey the old squire 
wanted, but rather to insist that 
even in these days, when property 
owners see so many of their once 
sacred rights slipping away, there 
were yet some left, and the right to 
honey in the woodlands on his estate 
was one of them. When he told me 
of the lecture he had given his ten- 
nant his story recalled the frequent 
cases brought before the Court which 
six hundred years agone, periodically 
sat at Pickering Castle to enquire in- 
to and administer punishment for 
breaches of the stringent laws gov- 
erning the huge Royal Forest there, 
and all that therein was from stags 
to grazing, timber to honey. Sir John 
de Meaux, in 1334, for instance, 
claimed to have the right to cut tur- 
ves at Levishman for himself and 
fenants, also to take ironstone and 
have a smelting place, paying an an- 
nual rent of 2/s, eyries of falcons, 
merlins and sparrowhawks, and giv- 
ing up whatever honey was found in 
his woodlands. Thomas Wake in 
1338, at the same court, made an ex- 
tensive claim— 

“|. to have a free chase of fox, 


hare, wildcat and badger within the 
boundary of his barony of Middleton, 
stretching to Ralph’s Cross and to 
Risebro’, and also to have the eyries 
of hawks in his woods, and bees, 
honey and millstones within his 
barony, to cut turves and uproot 
bracken and heather for himself and 
his tenants.” 

All these privileges were granted 
except that ‘‘neither he nor Lord 
Wake ever had free chase for fox, 
hare, wildcat or badger.’’ Gilbert 
Ayton, however, was reported to the 
court for having ‘‘taken honey found 
in two tree trunks, about a gallon 
and 4 pounds of wax.” Gilbert argu- 


ed that by the Great Charter of the 
Forest it is provided that every free- 
man may have the honey found in 
his own woods, therefore he was ac- 
quitted. So early as 1310 it was or- 
dered at Westminster that investiga- 
tions were to be made about honey 
in Pickering Forest, ‘“‘who had it, 
and who of right ought to have it.” 
Yearlings In Demand 

The yearlings at the recent New- 
market Sales made excellent prices, 
indeed, they reached figures which 
surprised many. The explanation is 
that a lot of owners have been hang- 
ing back until they were confident 

Continued on Page Fifteen 





HUNTER DIRECTORY 











TO HUNTER OWNERS 





Those who own hunters IN ANY PART OF THE STATES are mis- 
sing an opportunity to inform prospective buyers of their whereabouts. 
Hunting people, when going to a country. and there are many moving 
now, look at the Directory to see where there is a hunter stable close 


to their new location. 


Register with us. 











CALIFORNIA 


BARBARA WORTH STABLES 
Winning Hunters and Jumpers 
Working Hunters and Prospects 
Available at all times. 
MR. & MRS. CHAS. ZIMMERMAN 
Sacramento, Calif. 





CONNECTICUT 


JOE HALE’S IRISH HUNTERS 
“They have no equal” 
Stanwich Rd., Greenwich 
Tel. Greenwich 4448-W 





DELAWARE 


FRED PINCH 
Montchanin, Del. 





INDIANA 


BONHAM STABLES 
3050 Kessler Blvd. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Suitable Green and Made Hunters 
Open Horses, Jobbing and 
Stabling Facilities for Traders Point Hunt 





NEW YORK 


E. C. BOWDEN 
South Millbrook, N. Y. 
GOOD SOUND HUNTERS AND HACKS 
Always Qn Hand 
Tel: Millbrook 81 





THOMAS M. BAKER 
Hunters - Show Prospects 
Working Hunters 
Board, Make and School 
Derby, N. Y.—20 miles South of Buffalo 
Tel:—Derby 2944 


Young 





MORTON GOVERN 
Working Hunters Reasonably Priced 
Orchard Farm 
King St., Portchester, N. Y. 
Tel. Armonk Village 385 





JOHN M. MELVILLE 
Green Hunters and Hunters 
with thorough hunting experience 
Hyde Park, N. Y. Tel. Poughkeepsie 433-F-3 





NORTH CAROLINA 


MILE AWAY STABLES 
Made—Green—Sujtable—Hunters 
Boarding—Schooling—Riding Instructions 
YOUNG WBATIVE, b. h., 1932, by Pompey— 
Giggles, by Polymelian. Private contract 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Moss, Sovthern Pines, N.C. 
Tele: 5182 On U. 8S. Route No. 1 
Summer Address: 

Linville Stables, Linville, N. C. 





HUNTERS, SCHOOLED, BOARDED 
Thoroughbred and Half-Bred Hunters For Sale 
At Stud: CHERRYWOOD, Stud Book 401,432, 
chestnut, by Hydromel—Congo Lady, by *Congo 


ee: 
LOMBARDY FARM 
U. 8. 21, “Lakes to Florida Highway”, 
& miles North of Elkin, N. C. 





FRED WILMHURST 
Southdown Farm 
Thoroughbreds & Thoroughbred Prospects 
Gasty. N.C. Tel. Laurenburg 2403 





NEW JERSEY 


Ww. D. CLELAND 
Green and Qualified Hunters 
Also Show and Racing Prospects 
Bedminster, N. J- 


Tel. Peapack 199-W 


PENNSYLVANIA 





E. C. BOTHWELL 
MIDDLE AND HEAVYWEIGHT HUNTERS 
Out of Registered Cleveland Bay Mares 
R. D. 4, Greensburg, Pa. Tel. 8058-J-1 





VIRGINIA 


DR. L. M. ALLEN, CLIFTON FARM 
Kanters, Timber, Brush and Show Prospects 
All Ages 





MANLEY CARTER 
Carter Stables offer Hunters, Show Horses and 
Show Prospects. Can take limited number 
horses to board, break, school, and give hunt- 
ing experience with recognized pack—rates 
reasonable. 


Orange, Va. Tel. 5111 





WILLIAM H. EMORY 
Hunters 


i 
Warrenton, Virginia’ Telephone: Warrenton 68 





FARNLEY FARM 
MR. AND MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 
Heavy Wt. Hunters, Reg. Anglo-Cleveland 
Heavy Wt. Hunter Prospects 
Dartmoor and Welsh Ponies 
White Post, Va. Telephone Boyce 15-J 








MRS. CARY JAULKSON 
Young Horses Developed for the Show Ring 
and Hunting Field 
A Few Top Horses Available At All Times 
Orange, Virginia 








LLANGOLLEN FARMS 
tsunters -- Jumpers -- Show Horses 
Flat and Steeplechase Prospects 
Bred from Famous Whitney Mares 
Upperville, Va. Mrs. M. E. Whitney 





MEADOW LANE FARM 
(Allan M. Hirsh) 
Warm Springs, Virginia 
HOME OF *SAN UTAR 
Choice Lot of Young Thoroughbreds and 
Half-Breds 
Tel. Hot Springs 5-L-1 





HORACE MOFFETT 
Made Hunters, Brush, Timber, Show Prospects 
Marshall, Va. Marshall 16-F-22 





WILLIAM H. PERRY 
Show Prospects and Hunters 
Cobham, Virginia 


Tel: Charlottesville, Rural 6€13-¥-2 





PINE BROOK FARM 
Racing — Hunters and Show Prospects 
HOME OF *MOKATAM and *BLUE PETE 
F. A. O'KEEFE, JR. Warrenton, Va. 
U. S. No. 15 10 miles South 





SPRINGSBURY FAR™ 
MR. AND MRS. GEORGE GREENHALGH 
H»rses—The Kind You Like To Ride Yourself 
Berryville, Va. Phone 47 





G. C. TUKE—ROCK SPRING FARM 
Hunters Trained and Boarded 
Hot Springs, Virginia Tel: Stable 803 
Residence 865 
Made Thoroughbred . Halfbred Hunters 
Promising Two-Year-Olds 
Vesrlinas Weanlings 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE MASTEBS OF FOXHOUNDS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
u 
THE CHRONICLE welcomes, not only the latest news, but personal views of readers, on a 
subjects of general interest pertaining to the Thoroughbred, the Steeplechase, the Horse Show 
and the Hunting Field. The views expressed by correspondents are not necessarily those of 
THE CHRONICLE. aa 
ications should be accompanied by the writer's name and address, along w any 
ois eax tee THE CHRONICLE req ts corr dents to write on one side of a sheet 
of paper, and when addressing THE CHRONICLE, not to direct the letter in the name of an 
Editor, as this may cause delay. All Editorial communications should be mailed to Middle- 
pp Org Hi f THE CHRONICLE a 
Subscrib are urged to report any irregularity in the delivery 0 o . an 
FE ‘oes mange of address state the former address where paper had been received. 
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Editorials 


THE WAR COMES CLOSER TO CHRONICLERS 


There is a growing sense of the relationship between men of The Chronicle 
world and the active front of the war. During the past several days we have 
seen in the papers the names of men who are known to us as horsemen, now 
actively engaged in either the fighting front or in command of units in train- 
ing for the time when they will be sent to one of these sectors. 

Colonel Demas Craw has been lost to the world of fighting men and sports- 
men, performing his duty in Africa. General George Patton is commanding 
on the same front, as is General Lucian Truscott. General Terry Allen is 
there with his Infantry Division. General Charles Gerhardt is training 
the 91st Division out in the west, and General H. C. L. Jones is doing the 
same with the 38th Division somewhere in Florida. General Palmer Swift 
has the 1st Cavalry Division at Fort Bliss. General Frank Andrews is stated 
to be in the Middle-East. Colonel Harry Semmes has just been reported as 
performing an act of heroism under General Truscott. 

General ‘‘Jake’’ Devers has the armored command, General Alex Surles 
has Public Relations, Crittenberger and Prichard, both horsemen, have arm- 
ored divisions. Jack Hettinger is in command of a mountain regiment we 
understand. In some spot is George Shea, a Brigadier-General now, a Field 
Artilleryman of the horse drawn caisson days. Connie Jadwin, Marcus Ming, 
Mark McClure, Norman Fiske, Joe Baker, ‘“‘Hunk’’ Holbrook, John Downer, 
T. Q. Donaldson, they are all names we have run into in reading of the doings 
of the war, they are all Colonels or better, they are all known to the horse- 
men of the country. Others there are of course, whom we have not heard of 
as yet, but word will come and meanwhile this paper of yours will keep its 
weather eye open for such news to pass on, in case it escapes in reading the 
daily papers. 








Our circulation files give evidence of the number of men who are scattered 
over the armed forces. Whenever possible, we will pass on word from them 
in some form or other for the benefit of their friends who are eager to hear 
of their whereabouts. If all the horsemen in the army at this time could be 
placed under one command, it would be a formidable unit. The best way 
for us to show our appreciation of their activity, where every able bodied man 
should wish to be, is by keeping the sport they love carrying on for them 
and never missing an opportunity to tell them about its doings. It will be 
Christmas cheer for them to receive the news at this season. 





THE KIND OF STALLION THE CHRONICLE MUST ASSIST 


There are most estimable publications that make a study of the horse on 
the tracks. They are fitted to advise on bloodlines which will nick for the 
production of fast horses. The Chronicle must confine its efforts to the pro- 
duction of hunters, ’chasers, jumpers and using horses. For all of these 
sports and uses we must have substantial horses, level headed horses. We 
will be pleased during this coming season to especially present horses that 
we feel should be useful to Chronicle readers. Suitable for the produc- 
tion of the sort of horse that can be used for the sports we advocate and try 





to assist. It is an important step that the owner of a good mare takes, when 
he mates her. If like will beget like, and she has been a grand performer, 
and the sire that is chosen has every reason to be also so classed, then that 
offspring should be worth growing on and feeding. Give him a chance and 
the horse world will be the richer for his being. We have no time for weeds, 
they may in spots run very fast, but we will be satisfied with our good sub- 
stantial horse, even if he cannot set the world on fire over the half-mile route. 


Mrs. Samuel Riddle 


Continued from page One 








notable personalities of other circles. 

Some of them paused only for a few moments; others, allured by the 
cheer and the cozy atmosphere, were loth to tear themselves away as the 
dinner hour compelled them to. One had to elbow one’s passage through 
the throng, and, if ‘‘somebody’’, was stopped at almost every step to answer 
the greeting of some friend or acquaintance. 

If a guest for dinner that evening, it was commonly te find the long 
table brilliantly lit and spread not only, but rendered more brilliant still by 
the assemblage that had been gathered about it. The viands and the vin- 
tages were of the choicest, the good spirits that reigned of the most spon- 
taneous, there was never lack of wit and wisdom from gifted lips; songs, 
stories and toasts that sped the time as if on wings. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Riddle possessed the gift of hospitality to the ulti- 
mate. Stiffness, formality-—except in outward decorum—or stodginess were 
unknown and impossible where they presided. Without apparent strain or 
exertion they disseminated the warmth, the ease and the effortless tact that 
blent everything in a delightful and memorable occasion. 

Mrs. Riddle’s long illness had banished her from these hospitable scenes 
in recent years, which were enacted wherever they might happen to be among 
the four homes which they kept up—the summer home at Saratoga; the 
residential home at Glen Riddle, not far out from Philadelphia; Glen Riddle 
Farm, at Berlin, on Maryland’s Eastern Shore; or Faraway Farm, at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Until near the end Mrs. Riddle had been able to get to most of these 
abodes and to tarry there, for a time at least, even though unable to see her 
guests for but limited spaces of times at stated intervals, with her nurses 
ever on duty. 

Her long illness, however, had been unable to in any way alter the 
sweetness of her nature, the kindness and gentleness which were the basis 
of her existence and the interest which never flagged in Man o’War and his 
family and in her wonderful collection of American antiques; which, for 
extent and rarity, was unexcelled except by one or two of the great museum 
collections. 

It was not long ago that The Chronicle first printed, for the general 
public of readers, the charming little colloquy which Mrs. Riddle had com- 
posed, that bore the title ‘*Man o’War Speaks to His Children.”’ It was typi- 
cal of her approach to those things which she loved, and, reading it, those 
who had the privilege of her acquaintance or friendship saw in it, as in a 
mirror, her gentle and comprehending personality, lovability and grace. 

Mrs. Riddle never aspired to such titles as “First Lady of the American 
Turf” or anything that was publicly spectacular. She was more than content 
always to remain Mrs. Riddle, the wife of the owner of the most famous 
horse in the world and his partner in both his racing and breeding operations, 
which, to her very last day, she followed with the closest and most devoted 
interest and love. 

It was in these things that she found her perfect reward, her greatest 
thrills and most beautiful experiences. And in that way she will be remem- 
bered—-with something spiritual behind her warm humanity that made her 
in every sense one of this world’s elect. 


Letters to the Editor 


Son of *Sir Gallahad III and she is a two-year old named 


Brocade who has been unplaced. 

If you know of anyone who would 
be interested in taking this horse 
A. Garrett and myself have a young and giving him a home, please let 
stallion (foal of 1935) named Cloth ™ée know and if you think it advis- 
O’Gold that we would like to dis- ble you might run a little ad in 
pose of and are willing to give him the next issue of your “Chronicle”, 
to anyone who would give him a °F you may publish this letter if you 
good home. He is by Imp. Sir Gala- Prefer, or do both. 
had, IIf out of Marching Along by With kind regards, 
Man o’War out of Annette K. (It is Sincerely, 
to be noted that Marching Along is H. Rozier Dulany, Jr. 
a three quarter sister to War Ad- 815 15th. St. 
miral). Washington, D. C. 

0 








To The Editor 


Messrs. Wm. H. Lipscomb, George 





Cloth o’Gold is now at Mr. Lips- 
comb’s place, Raspberry Plains, near 
Leesburg, Virginia, and may be seen 
at any time. He has a moon in one 
eye which has practically destroyed To the Editor: 
its vision but the sight of the othér 
eye does not seem to be impaired. 


Reporting The Hunts 


November 24, 1942. 


I have read for several years, the 
articles appearing each week in The 

Cloth o’Gold is a grand looking Chronicle regarding the individual 
individual and certainly should ap- hunts which report their ‘Sport’ so 
peal to breeders. He was bought at accurately and regularly. Although 
Saratoga as a yearling for $6,000 I have been fortunate enough to hunt 
but due to an injury in his should- with only a very few of them, I find 
er in the paddock he never raced. that they are always’ well written 
He has some very likely looking and very interesting to read. How- 
progeny but so far as I know only ever, I have a suggestion to make 
one of them has gotten to the races Continued on Page Twenty 
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150 Beagles Take 
Part In Annual 


Carolina Trials 


BY SHEILA McCKEKERY 

The third annual Carolina Beagle 
Club Field Trials, Greensboro, N. C., 
held at the Starmount Forest Country 
Club, took place during the week of 
November 16 to 20. 

Field conditions were good through- 
out and there seemed to be plenty of 
game. 56 beagles were entered in 
the first two classes and almost 150 
took part in the trials. 

The first class, the 15-inch derby, 
got under way on Monday morning. 
Shady Lawn Flasher, owned _ by 
Brooks Frazier, of Charlotte, won 
first place, with Weston’s Ripple, 
owned by Roy C. Burcham, of Spray, 
trailing. Third place went to Wes- 
ton’s Ranger, owned by E. B. Gill of 
Salisbury. 

The 13-inch derby class, started on 
Monday and completed on Tuesday, 
was won by William’s Brownie, ably 
handled by Bundy Williams. Mary- 
lina Dutchman, owned by A. C. 
Thornberg of Archdale, placed second 
and third went to Della Traveling 
Peggy, owned by Marshall E. Crowd- 
er of Charlotte. 

In the 15-inch all-age bitch class, 
Tilson’s Sally, a derby dog, captured 
the leading laurels against a classy 
field of older dogs. She is owned by 
Arnold Phillips of Ashville. Mark’s 
Izzy, owned by Everett R. Young of 
Martinsville, Va., Was runner-up, 
while Prickett’s Gladness. owned by 
James Jenning, Jr. of Greenville, S. 
C., placed third. 


On Wednesday, owing to the large 
number of entries, only one class was 


run off-——the 15-inch all-age class, 
Contentnea Jack, a 28-month-old 
beagle, captured the class, earning 


enough points to make him a field 
trial champion. He is owned by Paul 
McGhee of Durham, and handled him- 
self better than any other dog who 
competed against him. Shadylawn 
Andy, owned by A. C. Barnes, of 
Taylorsville, was second, and third 
went to Grover’s Nesco Nipper, own- 
ed by the Blue Cloud Beagle Kennels 
of West Orange, N. J. Contentnea 
Tom, another of Paul McGhee’s 
hounds was fourth. 


SUMMARIES 

15 inch derby—1. Shady Lawn Flasher, 
Brooks Frazier of Charlotte; 2. Weston’s Rip- 
ple, Roy C. Burcham of Spray; 3. Weston’s 
Ranger, E. B. Gill of Salisbury; 4. Tilson’s 
Jimmy, Roy Eckerd of Asheville. Reserve was 
won by Ted Schweinler of West Orange, N. J. 

13 inch derby—1. William’s Brownie, Buddy 
Williams of Marshville; 2. Marylina Dutchman, 
A. C. Thornberg of Archdale; 3. Della Travel- 
ing Peggy, Marshall E. Crowder of Charlotte; 
4. William’s Maid, J. H. Wrape of Ashboro. 
5. Contentnea Goober's Delight, James Exum 
of Snow Hill 

15 inch all-age bitch class—l. Tilsin’s Sally, 
Arnold Phillips of Asheville; 2. Mark’s Izzy, 
Evert R. Young of Martinsville, Va.; 3. Prick- 
ett’s Gladness, James Jennings, Jr. of Green- 
ville, S. C.; 4. Barringer’s Tally, Harry Bar- 
ringer of Salisbury; 5. Waldingfield Barbara 
2, C. O. Iselin, Jr. of Middleburg, Va. 

15 inch all-age dog class—l. Contentnea 
Jackson, Paul McGhee of Durham; 2. Shady- 
lawn Andy, A. C. Barnes of Taylorsville; 3. 
Grover’s Nesco Nipper, Blue Cloud Beagle 
Kennels of West Orange, N. J.; 4. Contentnea 
Tom, Paul McGhee of Durham; 5. Traywick 
Bingo, Dee Traywick of Marshville. 


Vernon-Somerset 


November 27th 

A big field of over 50 people went 
out with the Vernon-Somerset Bea- 
gles on Sunday, and though it start- 
ed out to be a slow day, hounds fin- 
ished up with a good, fast hunt. 

The first hour and a half was 
blank, but then a big jack got up on 
the Crego property, near Route 31, 
and made a straight point for a mile 
and a half, going over the Crego- 
Trimpi-Lorillard-Tillney and Pyne 
Scent was very good and 
The hare 





farms. 
hounds were running fast. 


turned near the Pyne cover and 
swung back in a wide arc to the same 
field, in which she was found. Then 
she turned again and ran over the 
same country as before right back to 
the Pyne Farm, where she left-hand- 
ed and into a large corn field on the 
Tappin Farm. It was getting very 
cold and as everybody had had 
enough, hounds were stopped in this 
field and taken up. They had cover- 
ed five miles in seventy minutes. 
Sheila McCreery 


—0 


Old Berkeley Beagles 
Continued from Page One 

We drove first to the kennels at 
Sheepcote Dell, and a cleaner more 
efficient brick lodging house I have 
never Despite difficulties of 
feeding, walking puppies, etc., twelve 
couple of well set up, level, sixteen 
inch beagles greeted me there. The 
kennel huntsman, Dick Burden, was 
formerly huntsman to some leading 
fox hunting packs, and accordingly 
kept his establishment like a minia- 
ture Quorn. Considerable harrier 
blood has been introduced into the 
pack during the past ten years with 
the result that the hounds, especially 
the dog hounds, have excellent bone 
and foxhound type heads. They look 
in fact more like small harriers than 
our conception of beagles. 


seen. 


After a long glass at the kennels 
and a most interesting chat with 
Burden, the Master said it was time 
to walk to the meet and in these days 
of no petrol for vans, that in itself 
was a matter of six miles. We set 
out through the back hedges and ar- 
rived in good time at the Red Lion 
in Little Missenden where the meet 
was scheduled for one o’clock. Quite 
a field were waiting for us. The old 
Squire on his electric tricycle, several 
generals, and an assortment of other 
army men and women. Most 
markable of all was the wife of a 
general, at least seventy, who whip- 
ped in shorts and a sweater. Inci- 
dentally I never saw her lose hounds 
all afternoon, 

The first cast was in Penn Woods. 
The very woods where William Penn 
came from, and where Disraeli liked 
to walk and shoot. Unlike most of 
our woodland, the Penn woods are 
cleared and park like, affording good 
running conditions for hounds and 
field. Soon after entering the fringes 
of the wood a strong jack hare was 
jumped by a member of the field and 
hounds bent to her line with a crash 
of music that echoed and reechoed 
along the forest isles. These wood- 
land hare are very light in color. In 
fact look very much like a fox. I 
saw the yellow streak as she went 
away. 


re- 


We hunted this hare for about an 
hour, during which time she doubled 
twice on her line, once within a few 
feet of me. She was huge, perhaps 
twice as big as the average Kansas 
Jack that we hunt in the states. Fol- 
lowing the second double she appear- 
ed to be tiring and I am sure would 
have rolled her over if a fresh hare 
had not jumped up almost in the 
middle of hounds. Thus it went all 
afternoon. Wonderful music, fine 
hound work, but so many hare that 
it was impossible to work one to her 
death. 


Walking home with the complete 
satisfaction of a good day’s hunting 
behind me I couldn’t help thinking 
that no matter how much agitation 
there always is against hunting dur- 
ing wars, the people of the Vale of 
Aylesbury will never give it up. It 
stands to them as it does to many of 
us as another damn good reason for 
winning this war. 


Metamora Races 
Continued from page One 





race in which Helder could not part- 
icipate, and as [ believe this is of 
little interest to The Chronicle read- 
we will not list either the en. 
tries or the results. I might mention 
that, as usual, it was well filled with 
young Thoroughbreds that the farm- 
ers of this vicinity are raising and 
sired by one of the several studs 
standing in Detroit and surrounding 
territory. 


ers, 


The fourth race of the day, the 
Grosse Pointe, about two miles over 
brush, was won by bilboquet. Jimmy 
Helder preaking on top with his six 
year old son of Pompey out of Fon- 
tinel, and was over the first fence 
with an easy 10 lengths lead, which 
he gradually lengthened up _ until 
about the 1 3-4 mile mark when R. 
Broder, riding Brown Cap by Lucin- 
ation out of Cappo, made a strong 
bid at the little bay jumper and was 
within 2 or 3 lengths at the last 
fence, but ynfortunately, landed 
badly so that Bilboquet again drew 
away, winning by an easy 15 and 
coming in under hand. Ruddy Blaze, 
who ran steadily second during the 
first 1 3-4 miles of the race, finished 
a length off with show money. 


The fifth race of the day, the Ox- 
ford, about 1 mile on the flat, was 
the same old story with Jimmy Held- 
er breaking his Sun Arbor on top, 
winning an easy 10 lengths over the 
field. 


In closing, I would like to savy 
that this is the first time in the his- 
tory of Metamora Races that a 
clean sweep has been made by any 
trainer-rider, and undoubtedly, is 
one of the few such instances in the 
history of the sport. We anticipate 
going ahead with our horse show 
circuit during the year 1943 and will 
advise you of our plans during the 
early part of that year. 


the 


0 — 
v 





Steeplechasing 


Continued from Page One 


Hirsch Jacobs—Isador Bieber; R. 
H. ‘Spec’? Crawford—Mrs. R. H. 
Crawford, New York; Sianley 
Greene—G. Casilear, Leesburg; W. 
D. Cleland, New’ Jersey; Aubrey 
Middleburg and _ Larry 
-Groton Stables, Midd’eburg 


Fishback, 
Mills 


Unless the ‘chasing stables are 
greatly hampered by prevailing con- 
,the outlook for the 


ditions timber, 


brush and hurdle horses is very 
good. Fred Parks, secretary of the 
National Steeplechase and Hunt 
Association states that the 194% 


steeplechasers were, as an average, 
of better quality and that the 1943 


prospects promise to be even better. 








WANTED 


Experienced 
Horseman 


A vosition is open immediately 
for a settled married man with 
a small stable of hunters. A 
comfortable house is provided, 
with reasonable privileges. Sal- 
ary $100.00 per month. Must 
have good reference and dispo- 
sition to take a real interest in 
position, since owner is seldom 
at the farm. Location—Radnor 
Hunt Country. Reply: 


W. C. HUNNEMAN, JR. 


1608 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Treweryn 

Continued from Page Six 
eagerly hunted this jack on a circling 
run, and then, at a check, changed to 
the fresh line of a third hare, which 
moved off nearby and led her pur- 
suers on a couple of more large 





circles through the Bryn Clovis 
country. It wasn’t until 5:20 that 
Huntsman Bob Harrison, called 


hounds home after this enjoyable af- 
ternoon’s sport. 


Scent continued to hold well across 
grass, alfalfa, and stubble, but, as the 
mercury began to drop and the north 
breeze grew colder late in the after- 
noon, it became extremely faint and 


spotty over the dry leaves in the 
woods and across the dry, newly 
seeded fields of rye and wheat. 


Hounds drove on at a good pace 
across the open grass land, but were 
really brought to their noses in the 
woods and across the planting, with 
the result that followers were able 
to witness some excellent hound 
work. Tripper (ch. Watch-this-one— 
Haig’s Turmoil) and Mercury (Tre- 
weryn Flasher—Music) showed their 
outstanding worth by proclaiming 
the faint line again with their brawl- 
ing voices when the rest of the pack 
were unable to own it. 


Robert P. W. Harrison. 





GEORGE H. POEHLMANN, JR. 
And Associates 


HORSE SHOW MANAGEMENT 
AND ANNOUNCING 


Warrenton, Virginia 





HIRSCH JACOBS, 
AMERICA’S LEADING TRAINER, 





““Man-O-War Remedy Company 
Lima, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: 

| hav 
Thoroughbred Prod 
Strongylezine, with 
results. As you know, 
es train 
poneetestat to be careful what 

or use on their tegs. | can 
products very highly. 


e used some of your 
vets, particularly 
most satisfactory 
| have a large 
ing at all times 


I give them; 
recommend your 


truly yours, 1 
eueane oo JACOBS” 
signe 








More and more outstanding 
trainers, hunt and show stables are regu- 
lac THOROUGHBRED users. They have 
found that THOROUGHBRED remedies 
are both thoroughly reliable and effec- 
tive. If your local supplier doesn’t have 
them, please write direct and they will be 
sent promptly post-paid in U.S.A. 


Among the complete line 


THOROUGHBRED REMEDIES 


are: 


Thoroughbred Strongylezine 
Bot. $3.00—Doz. $30.00 


Thoroughbred AbsorbentLiniment Bot. 2.00 
Thoroughbred Leg Paint......... Bot. 2.00 
Thoroughbred Cough Medicine.. Qt. 2.50 
Thoroughbred Diuretic Mixture.. Pt. 1.50 
Thoroughbred Body Wash & Brace Pt. 1.00 





California Representative 


KING'S PHARMACY, ARCADIA 





REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA 
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FARMING in WAR TIME 








Herefords 





BY CASTLE HILL 





That the Hereford will live where 
other breeds, just as popular will 
die, is true. J have seen this in the 
Argentine, during droughts when 
the na‘ural grass just ceases to exist 
and the herds have to travel leagues 
to find the poorest kind of water. 
They will drag back and forth and 
do the best job of rustling that an 
animal could do, and even, though 
they look like skin and bone, they 
will rear a good calf besides. Again, 
locusts may clean off the grazing 
lands, and the water holes become 
contaminated with dead insects, yet 
these cattle will take it and live and 
raise a calf. , 

It was found down there that the 
beef, after fattening the cattle for 
the freezers on alfalfa, was inclined 
to make lumpy fat along the backs. 
Also it has been found that using 
Hereford bulls on _ miscellaneous 
cows, while generally speaking a 
white faced calf will result, the calf 
will not develop as a beef calf, much 
more than its mother, if she is not 
of beef type. The Hereford also has 
the disadvantage of being horned, 
the dehorning operation taking time 
to perform and worse still, seti:ng 
back the young calf. The practice in 
big herds down there was to dehorn, 
castrate, brand and earmark at 6 
months of age, then let the calf run 
with its mother till 9 months old, 
when weaning is the next step. From 
then on, the steer calves were on 
alfalfa up to their knees till they 
reached the last estancias, where 
they were sold to the freezers. This 
used to be at 2 1-2 years of age, 
when it was considered that the 
animal had reached his maximum 
beef sale value. 

I am now talking about the rough 
pastures where little alfalfa had 
been introduced and where the 
breeding herds had to rustle to the 
best advantage. There are many 
sections of the States where similar 
conditions exis‘, and where the 
Hereford is best suited. Where there 
are tick, a proper practice on such 
unimproved feeding areas is to burn 
them off to kill the tick. Also an- 
nual dipping of the cattle is a nec- 
essary practice, as ticks will reduce 
a herd faster than anything. In the 
hills of parts of West Virginia Here- 
ford herds live out all the year 
round, with little or no feed during 
the winter, it is extraordinary how 


they will rustle through and come 


back in the spring to stage an enor- 
mous comeback. 

For the man who has rough land 
and plenty of it, Herefords are hard 
to beat or even equal. It may be 
that other breeds will give more 
weight to their calves for sale as 
feeders, but none will live and “get 
by” like the white faces. Another 
thing worth considering, is the 
pleasing sight of a herd of feeders 
that are typical of the breed, their 
white faces, white switches and red 
backs make them a uniform lot that 
will catch the eye of buyers, to the 
advantage of the seller. 

The disadvantage of horns is be 
ing cared for, hornless Herefords 
are being bred, there is not the diver- 
sity of bloodlines available yet in 
these cattle, but the time cannot be 
far distant, when hornless Here- 
fords will be common and available 
to all buyers. Horns are a disad- 
vantage that cannot be overlooked, 
especially as the pastures are im- 
proved and more cattle are fed per 
acre, More head can use the water- 
ing places, more head can be load- 
ed in a car, more feeders can use 
the hay racks and silo ‘roughs. 
When beef can be grown without 
the setting back period of dehorn- 
ing, it does stand to reason that 
men will not want to go on with che 
horned kind, for horns have no ad- 
vantage atall. I always look on a 
herd of Herefords as a real stand- 
bye, they are dependable under any 
climatic conditions, they ecalve with 
the least concern of any brecd J 
know of and tend their calves with 
apparent nonchalance yet growing 
them on splendidly. It will be found 
that Herefords will keep fence rows 
cleaned out better than can the paid 
man with his brush hook and re- 
member, that man is being paid for 
his work, while the Hereford pays 
you to allow him to have the feed 
he can rustle off the vines. 

It isn’t necessary to go into the 
class of animal to buy, the same 
rule applies to the white faces that 
does to any other beef breed. One 
thing is good to remember, buy a 
good head and a short tail, with 
these two marks of _ refinement, 
your cow should be a doer and the 
rest is probably balanced for a com- 
pact, “doing” sort of producer, the 
kind you want to raise for market. 
Then, don’t stint the purchase price 
of the bull, he is half the herd, so 
let him be good. 





TO STALLION 


OWNERS 





The Chronicle has proved its value as an advertising 
medium. It reaches the owners all over the United States 


who own broodmares. 


It is read from cover to cover. 


The 


interests of The Chronicle are in the advancement of good 
horse breeding, ownership and use. We offer special rates to 
season advertisers of stallions. We suggest you fill your book 
early. The Chronicle can help you. 
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Importance Of 
Veterinarians 


By BUD BURMESTER 

Dr. W. G. Brock, DVS, President 
of Texas Veterinary Association, to- 
gether with the entire membership, 
is extremely gratified with official 
statements from Washington, D. C. 
stating that 95% of the veterinar- 
ians in the United States have al- 
ready filled out enrollment forms and 
questionnaires with the procurement 
and assignment offices of the War 
Manpower Commission and _ that 
Texas has a perfect record, 100%. At 
the outset of hostilities practically all 
state organizations of veterinarians 
registered so that the Government 
would know where to reach for veter- 
inarians for military or civilian 
needs, and in Texas more than 60% 
of the active membership enlisted in 
some branch of the service, and those 
who did actively are on 
the reserve. This does not count the 
graduates from Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, who automatically become offi- 
cers in the Veterinary Corps upon 
graduation. 

Sharing Dr. Brook’s pleasure is Dr. 
T. O. Booth, Fort Worth, who is 
Chairman of the Board for the State 
association, and also the Chief Veter- 
inary officer for the Texas State Sani- 
tary Livestock Commission, with 
headquarters in Fort Worth. Dr. 
Booth will shortly leave on a tour of 
duty over the Texas areas. 

“The United States Government, in 
this statement, said that all veterin- 


not enlist 


arians should stay on the job and 
take care of their present duties un- 
til they are actually needed else- 
where,” said Dr. Brock. ‘We all 


have a two fold task in this war, one 
is to protect livestock on farms and 
ranches against the inroads of di- 
sease and recurring. outbreaks, and 
the other is to provide veterinary 
service and food inspection for the 
United States Army and other essen- 
tial services and branches of the 
armed forces. Incidentally, the Gov- 
ernment has the record and qualifi- 
cations of all registered veterinar- 
ians, and will advise when and if any 
are needed elsewhere” he added. 
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Notes About Game 


By J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 

“There were lots of partridges last 
season where there hadn’t been any 
for years’, remarked an estate own- 
er this week. He went on “There is 
no doubt this ploughing out of grass 
land has been all in favour of part- 
ridges. They were becoming scarce 
because the increase of grass meant 
that their natural food was lacking. 
If they have a_ successful nesting 
time this Spring there will be more 
partridges than we've seen for long.” 
One of the best game shots in Fng- 





land was amongst the party who 
were discussing game, and after 
agreeing with the previous speaker, 
he said ‘‘There was comparatively 
little shooting last year except for 
the pot. and, under normal condi- 
tions, one would have expected a big 
head of game had been left for 
breeding. But there have been other 
influences at work! Vermin has in. 
creased and huge tracts of land have 
been so over-run by troops. that 
game and foxes—in fact practically 
every living thing—have been driven 
out of them, It is certain too, that 
there’s been more poaching than for 
Continued on Page Nineteen 


HERD 
DIRECTORY 


In order to assist readers of The 
Chronicle who pay especial atten- 
tion to maximum production from 
their farms, we present this directory 
of the owners of good herds of the 
country. We hope that it will prove 
of benefit to those who sell and also 
buy. 











MARYLAND 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS BEEF CATTLE 
PERCHERON DRAFT HORSES 
MONOCACY FARMS Frederick, Md. 





VIRGINIA 


CHAPEL HILL FARM 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
Herd sire Eric 2nd of Redgate 597295 
T. B. and Bangs Accredited 
DAVID R. DONOVAN, Mer. 
Chapel Hill, Berryville, Va. 





POLLED SHORTHORN BEEF CATTLE 
International Grand Champion Bulls 
on straight Scotch Foundation females. 
Top converters of grass into beef at weight 
for age. 
MR. AND MRS. A. MACKAY SMITH 
Farnley Farm White Post, Va. 





MONTANA HALL SHORTHORNS 
Cows from the best horned and polled families 
Will calve to OAKWOOD PURE GOLDx 
A few promising calves (horned and polled) 
now available 
White Post, Va. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


OLIVEBOY REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
PRINCE DOMINO (MISCHIEFS) 
JAMES M. WOLFE 
Charles Town, W. Va. Phone 5-F-24 











Herberts Hill Farms 


Inc. 
R. D. 6, West Chester, Pa. 


Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle 


Home of the Senior and Junior Champ- 
ion cows and the Junior Champion_bull 
of the Readi All Fairs 
of 1942. 


Bred Heifers for Sale 
SEE OUR OUTSTANDING CALF CROP 


JOHN GEROW, Manager 


























loss or damage. 





The Personal Property Floater 
Policy 


Provides world-wide protection on 
all personal effects and household 
furnishings against practically any 











See Us For 
Complete Information -- Forms -- Rates 
HANSBROUGH & CARTER 
WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 
Dial 4144 Est. 1882 
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A HUNTER SIRE 





bie gees af ‘ tis ae tt Sat “te . 


This picture of BONNE NUIT, with his owner, Mrs. M. E. Whitney up, is especially timely. This year, mares 


in the hunting countries must be bred for disposition, manners, natural balance. It is not easy to find a stall- 
ion that will fill the bill. This horse shows what he can do, he has done it in the hunting field. He is pre- 
sented as the TYPE to look for, for hunting men to use. The element of chance in his get is reduced to a mini- 
mum. ---Hawkins Photo 


SAVING GASOLINE 





Mrs. J. Cornelius Rathborne, recent visitor with the Elkridge-Harford Hounds, used the above Shetland pony 
"Smoky" as her means of transportation from the Club House, where she was staying to the nearby stable, where 
her horses ere boarded. She, as all other members of the Elkridge-Harford field, feels that every effort should 
be made to save both gasoline and rubber, and found "Smoky" a most enjoyable solution to the problem. 
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This Doberman, donated to the Army by Andy Hasluett of New Jersey goes to hi 
harlie Reyner, the express agent at Ambler, Pa., has much to do these days. Pvt. John C. Mergler is in charge 


a shipment of 20 on this trip. The Doberman's name is Amos. 
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aad 
+ ° ° 
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HAIDEE, chestnut lightweight mare, by RETICZNCE--KINNICK KINNICK by MARWOOD. Owned and ridden by Miss 
Barbara Russell. The winner of the Handy Hunter class in the Lake Oswego Hunt Club Horse Show in Portland, Ore. 
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Horsemastership 





By MARGARET DE MARTELLY 





CROSS COUNTRY RIDING 


Riding cross country, if properly 
done, is a pleasure, not only to the 
rider but to the horse 

Rules regarding the horse on a 
cross country ride, have two funda- 
mental purposes. One is to avoid 
anything that detracts from the bene- 
fit of the schooling the horse has 
or is undergoing. The other is to 
guard against bad usage and to pro- 
vide constant protection to the horse, 
physically, thereby prolonging his 
life and. usefulness, 

Romantic historians have painted 
pictures of Ceasar and his cohorts, 
the Arab chiefs, Eastern princes, the 
Cossacks of the Don, returning from 
victorious campaigns on their char- 
gers of high and lofty mein, drip- 
ping and snorting and heaving in 
the flanks. We cannot help but won- 
der from these descriptions, if some- 
times, the tenduns of the _ beasts 
were not in a desperate state. 

Hunting men of yore supposedly 
pushed their horses over such devas- 
tating terrain and such formidable 
barriers that they required ‘‘one 
horn” or (as the [Irish put it) 
just a “sup of the crayther” to give 
force to their intentions. Fortunate- 
ly for the horses, the kill was usual- 
ly far away from the stables to nec- 
essitate a long flack home, allowing 
the poor beasts to recover before 
being put up for the night. 

These tales are not purely fiction 
A horse is a sturdy animal possessed 
of far reaching endurance. With a 
little judgment and a cool start and 
finish a horse can pear up long and 
well under violent exertion. 

The success of the ride as well as 
the horse’s well being, depend on 
the first ten minutes. During this 
time the horse must be ridden at a 
walk. This is especially true in win- 
ter when the horse, standing in his 
stall, has not even had the exercise 
of stomping flies and his circulation 
becomes lethargic. By riding him at 
a walk for ten minutes, his circula- 
tion is quickened gradually, his mus- 
cles and tendons are oiled and lons- 
ened and he becomes accustomed to 
the equipment and to the rider's 
weight. The ‘winter hump” disap- 
pears from his back and he is less 
apt to buck and pitch. His temper 
is soothed by the quieting gait and 
an occasional word from his rider. 

Riding at an increased gait before 
the required ten minute walk caus- 
es ninety percent of the spills and 
the run-aways. It causes ninety- 
eight per cent of the splints, spavins, 
capped hocks, wind puffs and simt- 
lar infirmities. It causes almost one 
hundred per cent of the bowed ten- 
dons. 

After this period the horse can 
be pushed into a trot and then a 
gallop without frenzy or hysteria 
Few horses, even the “hottest”? ones 
fail to respond to this method. 

If the horse is abnormally spirit- 
ed, he should be walked quietly un- 
til he has lost the urge to romp and 
prance. 

When hacking, it is wise to change 
gaits often. At the walk, each leg 





does its work without help from the 
other legs, There is a sideward shift- 
ing of the equipment. If the horse 
is walked continuously for an hour 
or so, it is conducive to saddle galls. 
This, of course, is the extreme bu. 
sometimes the hair on his back is 
rubbed against the groin, causing 
him discomfort. In putting on the 
equipment, care should be taken to 
be sure that his hair is brushed with 
the grain. The saddle should be set 
well up on the withers and carefully 
slipped back into position. The rider 
should mount with a spring to avoid 
unnecessary tugging at the saddle. 
He should use the utmost caution to 
stay away from the cantle and to 
avoid squirming. 

A hunter in the field is often re- 
quired to gallop from ‘‘the find to 
the check, from the check to the 
view, from the view to the death” 
ete. But for ordinary hacking, each 
hour should be divided into periods 
of approximately ten minutes. Walk 
seven minutes, trot two and gallop 
one. 

A fast or extended trot 
long stride causes a drastic strain 
on the tendons, much of it will break 
him down in a hurry. 


with a 


A horse’s ears are ysually indica- 
tive of his state of mind. If they 
flop, he is completely relaxed and 
happy and maybe a pit lazy. If they 
are upright, he is alert and interest- 
ed in his work. If they point for- 
ward to an extreme degree, he may 
be contemplating rebellion. If he also 
snorts he may be frightened. In eith- 
er event, leg him along, speak to him, 
vibrate the reins with hands well 
spaced and keep him busy. 

If he plans to kick, he will lay 
back his ears. A sharp jab with the 
spurs and a word of discipline will 
dissuade him. When a horse kicks, 
it is more often than not the fault 
of the rider on his back rather than 
his companions. A horse that is well 
ridden and kept busy seldom has an 
inclination to kick. 

If the horse is allowed to trot 
home he soon becomes a “picket line 
bum.” He will also rebel at leaving 
the stable or will try to turn back 
during the ride. 

The horse must be walked for the 
last ten minutes or longer, if he is 
lathering or sweating profusely. He 
is not, however, dangerously hot un- 
less his croup is wet or unless he is 
heaving or thumping. By cooling 
him out, under the saddle the rider 
is certain that he is cooled from the 
inside out rather than vice-versa. If 
he is really over-heated, a sweat 
spoon should be used and he should 
be swabbed with a warm sponge. 
wrung out almost dry. He must be 
dried, blanketed and walked. Hoe 
must have neither food nor water 
until he is cooled. 

Applying cold water in great quan- 
tities to a hot horse is a dangerous 
practice. It can be done a thousand 
times with no apparent ill effects 
but each time it is done, a danger- 
ous risk is taken. It is a shock to the 
horse’s heart, lungs, nerves, muscles 
and tendens. There are cases on re- 
cord where blindness has resulted 
from this practice. 





THE STALLION ROSTER 





The Stallion Roster will be published by The Chronicle in 
its January 22, 1943 issue. We are now sending out cards of 
inquiries to the owners who appeared in the last Roster. We 
ask these recipients of cards to fill them in and return them at 


their earliest convenience. 


Others who now own stallions 


will be listed if they will inform us of what they’own. A 
roster is only valuable if it is accurate. 


WARRENTON HUNT 


Warrenton, 
Virginia. 
Established 1887. 
Recognized 1894. 








Fixtures Kor December 1942 

All meetings at 11 a. m. 

Sat. 5th, Mr. Eugene Allen’s. 

Wed. 9th, The Springs. 

Sat. 12th, St. Leonard’s Gate. 

Wed. 16th, Mr. Alan Day’s. 

Sat. 19th, Oakwood. 

Wed. 23rd, Clovelly. 

Sat. 26th, Woodbourne. 

Wed. 30th, LeBaron Farm Gate. 

Weather Permitting. Occasional 
bye-days. For information, telephone 
Warrenton 318. Amory §S. Carhart 
M. F. H. 

Col. R. J. Kirkpatrick, Hon. Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Christopher Hayes, Act- 
ing. Secretary. Hunting license re- 
quired by law. 
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Great Britain Notes 


Continued from Page Nine 








that there will be racing next year 
with the result that now this is cer- 
tain there were not sufficient 
yearlings to go around and competi- 
Incidentally the last 
30 or 40 lots of youngsters were auc- 
tioned by Maj. L. Petch, Jockey Club 
Judge, who has on more than one 
recently assisted Messrs. 
Tattersall at their Newmarket Blood- 
stock Sales. He had to deal with 
brisk rather than to drag 
advances out of those assembled at 


tion ran high. 


occasion 


bidding 


He was later officiating at 
Thirsk Hall, 


where racers have been bred for over 


the ring. 


bloodstock sale at 


a century I was assisting him on 
that occasion, which took on much 
the character of a race meeting, many 
other trainers and owners having put 
in bloodstock to be sold with those 
of Squire Jack Bell, of Thirsk Hall. 
It was good to again meet so many 
Yorks folk 
simply cannot help doing at a horse 


who foregathered (as 


sale, some of whom we had not seen 
for several moons.) The prices paid 
for Thoroughbreds at recent 
interesting and stimulating 


some 
sales are 
pointers in several directions—confi- 
dence in the future, optimism as to a 
speedy end of the war, undiminished 
interest in racing, the fact that there 
is still spare money in the country, 
and that it is felt that capital thus 
invested is safely and profitably laid 
out. The 1943 Turf programme is 
to be pretty much a replica of that 
quickly drawing to a close, except 

handicaps for 
Scottish Turfites 
are agitating for a few meetings at 
They have had 
no racing at all over the Border in 


that there will be 


horses of all ages. 


Lanark next season. 


POTOMAC HUNT 


Great Elm Farm, 
Rockville, 
Maryland. 
Established 1910. 
Recognized 1931. 








Fixtures December 1942 

Plummer’s Bridge 5. 

Garn Kirke g. 

Cranford’s Corner 12. 

Heigh-Ho Farm 15. 

Clagett’s Lane 19. 

Lowe’s Lane 22, 

Craggwood 26. 

Boswell’s Corner 29. 

Plummer’s Corner, New Year's. 

Meet Time: 1:45 p. m. 

Craggwood 10:00 a. m. 

New Year’s 11:00 a. m. 

Landowners are invited to hunt. 

Joseph Horgan, M. D. Secretary, 
Dr. Fred R. Sanderson, M. F. H., 
Lt. Col. H. H. Semmes, M. F. H. 





1942, the main reason being that 
most of the runners in Scotland are 
sent from Yorks stables, which means 
precious transport. Much as it is to 
be desired that the game should be 
kept alive across the Border, I doubt 
whether any fixtures will be granted 
there. 

Bee-Swing Memories 
performances of 
certain racehorses are monumental. 
They will live as long as the Turf 
continues to hold the masses. Some 
of them are of both national and 
international interest, others are of 
particular concern and pride in cer- 


The names and 


tain counties and localities in which 
Continued on Page Nineteen 











RIDE FORWARD 


with Today’s 


Favorite Leading 





MODERN IMPROVED 
HUNTING SADDLE 
Made To Fit You! 


Our Models are Basically Correct 
in Balance, Set and Proportion. 
STYLE LEADERSHIP 
PLUS ESSENTIAL 
PROVEN QUALITY 
MYO SOL LINIMENT 
BLANKETS, COOLERS, SHEETS, 
BRIDLES, EXPERT REPAIRING 


Catalog V Available 


THE SMITH-WORTHINGTON 
SADDLERY CoO. 
Makers Since 1794 at Hartford, Conn. 


























TEL, PEAPACK 571 










Shoes 7 in. high, 
Leggings in 
leather, boxeloth 
and canvas. Fit 
the leg like a 
stocking and 
never shift. To 
lace or button. 





High-Class & Correct 
Ready-to-Wear and 
Made te Order Rid- 
ing Breeches For 
Hunting, Polo, Racing 
and Pleasure. 





M. WRIGHT 


RIDING 
BREECHES 
RIDING SHOES 
AND 
LEGGINGS 


ft 


Also Gloves, Stock Ties, Hunting Shirts and other Accessories. Hunting Appointments. 
New and Used Saddles, Bridles by Whippy, Barnsby, etc. 


TELEGRAMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Far Hills, N. J. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Waterproof Rain Coats 

Have Raglan Sleeves, In- 
Ladies’ and ner Storm Cuffs, and 
Gentlemen’s Leg Strap to Keep Coat 


7 from Blowing Off 
Fidld Boots  —— 


also 
Ladies’ Side 
Saddle Rain 
Coats, Waterproof 
Knee Aprons, 
and Rubber 
Riding Boots. 
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WAR 


and the 


HORSE 








The Horse Is Used 


More and more we hear of the use 
of horsed Cavalry. The Russians are 
now able to use them in their rapid 
moves on the flanks or in pursuit. 
Pictures in the news releases from 
time to time have photos of cavalry 
on horses. Items appear where 
horses are used for drawing guns, 
transporting supplies, etc. Thus, the 
animal power is coming into its own, 
where it is adaptable. The reasons 
seem plain, there are sections where 
they are the only fast moving means 
of going on, where there is not time 
to prepare roadbeds; they are cer- 
tainly savers of mechanized property, 
they eliminate the use of precious 
fuel. There are many situations 
where they are strategically more fit- 
ted to the carrying out of a task than 
are other forms of comparatively rap- 
id transit. 


The seas are not cleared as yet for 
the bottoms to carry animals from 
this country to the theatre of war, 
but this apparently is becoming more 
and more a matter of assurance, 
though time is still needed to make 
these sea lanes safe, or comparatively 
so. The war is not over, there may 
be a feeling that Europe will all of a 
sudden rise up and oppose the Axis, 
but that may take time. The policing 
of that continent will be a thing of 
time, and a spot where the cavalry- 


Much Thought Being 
Given To Officers 
For The Future 


It is not sufficient to prepare offi- 
cers for the present emergency. It is 
stated that there is a dearth of offi- 
cers, in the British army, good offi- 
cers, from the age of 45 to 60. These 
are the men who normally should be 
best fitted for the high commands of 
the national army at this time, when 
the army is in action on the battle 
fronts. The lack of these men, ade- 
quately fitted, is laid to the fact that 
in 1914 the youth of England went 
into the lines and were slaughtered 
on the field of battle. 

In this country much thought is 
being given to proper education of 
our youth of the age that can make 
properly prepared young officers of 
the junior ranks. The plans for 
training them through the colleges 
seems to be excellent, where their 
training will be both military and 
scholastic. In the last war, many of 
our officers who stayed in the per- 
manent establishment, making it 
their career after peace was declared, 
were from the colleges. They went 
to training camps from colleges, took 
a provisional commission, and then 
received their permanent appoint- 
ments after they had seen either ac- 
tive service overseas, or had had 
enough service on this side to fit 
them for permanent appointment. 
Today, these officers are about 45 
years old or over, many of them now 
have responsible commands. They 
are not products of West Point, but 
practical training has been 
completely satisfactory. 


their 


It is hoped that whatever method 
is decided upon, it will be remember- 
ed that we must never be caught with 
so small an armed force again, and 
that to have a well prepared army we 





man on his horse will undoubtedly be 
of value. Then again, when Europe 
is no longer a seat of actual battles, 
a strong cavalry force can be com- 
paratively easily moved to the Japa- 
nese front, in China. General Still- 
well wants cavalrymen, on horses on 
that front, this we know, also we 
know that General Stillwell knows 
what he wants, and makes good use 
of them when he is outfitted. 


Joint Master Of 
The Potomac Hunt 
Routs Enemy Tanks 


Colonel Harry H. Semmes, the 
Joint Master of the Potomac Hunt 
is now a tank commander. Recently 
he saved an entire landing force of 
Americans on the French Morocco 
coast by leading 6 U. S. tanks against 
a much larger force of enemy tanks, 
knocking them out of commission. 
This was news sent to the Associated 
Press through the aide to Brig-Gen. 
Lucian K. Truscott, a Cavalryman 
who is in charge of the attack at 
that particular point. It is stated 
that Colonel Semmes landed his 
tanks in spite of surf conditions, he 
reinforced with 2 the original pair 
of tanks that were already in action 
and 2 others landed afterwards. The 
engagement was an entire succes3 
and Colonel Semmes was commend- 
ed by General Truscott. 

0 


— 0 < 





Riley Information 





To those who have relations at 
Riley, this information will be of in- 
terest The 14th Officer Candidate 
School class has just graduated, the 
15th class will graduate in 2 weeks. 
Then there will be a class every week, 
as the school has been speeded up to 
double time. Roughly 100 are gradu- 
ated from each class. Upon gradua- 
tion, the officers, as 2nd Lieutenants 
may in some cases be assigned im- 
they go into the offi- 
from 


mediately, or 
cers’ pool and are assigned 
there to units where they are needed, 
either to complete a quota or for re- 
placements. Upon graduation the 
officers are granted a ten-day deferr- 
ment en route, which does not go 
against their annual leave. 


Used in the tactical training de- 
manded at the school are the 7th 
Cavalry, a horsed regiment and the 
15th which is mechanized. There is 
also an infantry as well as an artil- 
lery unit stationed there for the same 
purpose. 





must have leaders who can be in- 
trusted with leadership of men who 
are trained and armed as are our 


modern fighting units. 


Our Army Knows 
The Importance 


Of Leadership 


Lately 





there have been several 
articles writter by Lord Strabolgi, 
about the British command and 
from what classes of people it is re- 
cruited. It is not our business to 
comment on the merits of the offi- 
cer personnel of our allies. However 
there are some facts that are of in- 
terest to us regarding the command- 
ing officers of our own troops. 

The monthlies, weeklies and dail- 
ies have reports, authentic reports, 
of deeds of courage, daring, re- 
aided by splendid 
equipment delivered wherever need- 
ed by our fighting units. These 
must surely fill the souls 
of those who have not yet reached 
the standard of proficiency required 
in their preparedness training, with 
the desire to ‘arrive’. No urge could 
have greater appeal for our men in 
training than to hear of the exploits 
of those who are doing such sterling 
deeds against the enemy. 

This leads to the matter of com- 
mand, it is well to remember and 
gratifying to know that in the Amer 
ican Army, it is ability that places 
men in command and in positions of 
responsibility in this war. General 
Kisenhower, was a_ Lieut.-Colonel 
some 14 months 4&go; the Division 
Gerhardt, Jones and 
Allen were officers of comparative 
junior Field Officer rank prior to 
Pearl Harbor. Truscott, Andrews, 
Patton, have soared over the heads 
of many far higher in the numerical 
list of the Army Register. These men 
have been given the responsibility of 
command because they have demon- 
strated their ability as leaders of 
men. Wainwright and Moore. who 
are now prisoners of war, were pro- 
moted because they demonstrated 
that in a pinch they were men to be 
relied on to lead men. 


sourcefulness, 


reports 


commanders, 


Last April Doolittle was a Lieut- 
enant-Colonel, he is today a Majer- 
General, There will be others wh» 
will be promoted to high commands, 
mistakes may sometimes be made. 

Continued on Page Seventeen 











“The British Are 
Foxhunting Again 
In Africa” 


Thanks to Col. Edwin M. 
Sumner who edits the Cavalry 
Journal, we were able to use 
this amusing, yet true carrica- 
ture which was in their last 
issue. 

No question but that the 
British are in full-cry. Whether 
they will roll him over before 
he goes to earth is the question. 
There is a possibility that he 
may reach the den he is head- 
ing for, when it is likely he 
will sneak over the _ water. 
There will certainly be some 
chopping to do when these var- 
ious foxes are in the covers of 
Germany. 
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Annual Gymkhana 
At Chatham Hall 
Better Than Ever 


Blue Jeans, Bright Shirts 
And Bareback Jumping 
Rule Out Formality 





The 7th annual gymkhana_ at 
Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va., was 
held as usual the day after Thanks- 
giving. Due to rain earlier in the 
week, plans were changed and the 
gymkhana was held in the school- 
ing ring near the stable instead of 
in the show ring in the meadow. 
Since everything went off well, it 
seems that the larger stable ring is 
almost better suited for the races 
and games that constitute an event 
such as this. 

The formality of the spring horse 
show gives way to the opposite ex- 
treme in this fall meet as many of 
the classes are hareback and over- 
alls are best suited for the fun. The 
prize costumes appear in bareback 
jumping when the riders usually 
wear blue jeans, bright shirts and 
the required hard derbies or hunt- 
ing caps. Horsemanship in the show 
sense is forgotten. 

The bareback jumping, touch and 
out was won by Susie Haysron Taffy 
from a class of 20. Second was Polly 
Page on Rummy, and 3rd_ Edith 
Bettle on Vido. Susie Hays also won 
the bareback obstacle race. 

Musical chairs, the Romeo and 
Juliet race and the doughnut and 
cracker race are always the largest 
classes with about 30 
each. Lindsey Firth on Vido won 
the musical chairs, Debby Choate 
and Charlotte Blaine on Cartton won 
the Romeo and Juliet race and Kim 
Hunneman on Chatham Chat won 
the doughnut and cracker race. 

The faculty doughnut and crack- 
er race is always popular with the 
student spectators. It was won this 
year by Miss Norma McCormack of 
the gym -department, with Mrs. 
Evelyn Davenport of the English de- 
partment 2nd. The latter rode Black 
Beauty, for 12 years an indispensa- 
ble “beginner’s horse’’, who is for 
the most part retired this year ae 
the age of 27. 

In spite of the war, the number 
of riders at Chatham fall has in- 
creased greatly this year. This was 
very apnarent in the gymkhana as 
it was the largest and best ever. 


SUMMARIES 


Musical Chairs—1. Vido, Lindsey Firth: 2 
Please Me, Kim Hunneman; 3. Witchfire. Joan 
Farish. 21 entries 

Bareback Jumping, touch and out—1. Taffy, 
Susie Havs; 2. Rummy, Polly Page: 3. Vido 
Edith Bettle. 20 entries 

Romeo and Juliet race—1. Carlton. Debby 
Choate and Charlotte Blaine: 2. Barnum, 
Shirley Lansing and Betty Hunter: 3. Trumpet, 
Marion Etter and Beth Huntington. 16 entries 

Mule race—1. Liza, Nancy Berckmans and 
Polly Page; 2. Jane, Edith Bettle and Betty 
Hunter. 4 entries 

Faculty Doughnut and Cracker race—1. Vido, 
Miss Norma McCormack; 2. Black Beauty, Mrs 
Evelyn Davenport: 3. Grenadier, Miss Virginia 
Downing. 8 entries. 

Student Doughnut and Cracker race—1. 
Chatham Chat, Kim Hunneman; 2. Timber- 
line, Virginia Penney; 3. Trumpet, Marion 
Etter. 29 entries 

Obstacle race—1. Grenadier, Susie Hays: 2 
Queen, Edith Bettle; 3. Bumble Bee, Janet 
Hartwell. 17 entries 

Potato race—1. Buzz, Virginia Penney: 2 
Scornful, Diana Beebe; 3. Please Me, Jean 
Morehead. 15 entries. 

Bridling and Saddling race—1. Cuba Libre, 
Helen Cordier, Clare Fleming and Margie 
Murray; 2. Beeswax, Betty Bidgood, Pony 
Mitchell and Pat Kenway; 3. Vido, Katherine 
Etter, Betts Johnson and Carolyn Sperry. 7 
entries. 


riders’ in 
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Riviera Notes 


BY TOM PpILCHER 
The Flintridge Riding Club, wil! 
hold its Annual Open Horse Show 
on December 5th and 6th, with a 
full classification of thirty one class 


Leadership 


Continued from Page Sixteen 


but the percentage will be small. 
This war is, after all, but a relayed 
continuation of the last World War. 
When officers wh) could not ful- 
fill what their normal promotion 
called for in command, they were 
sent to Blois, to be reassigned where 
the lives of fighting men were not at 
America learned its lesson 
then, it is remembering that lesson 
now. 

Lastly, “any organization is a re- 
flection of its head.’’ In Washing- 
ton sit Generals Marshall, MeNair, 
Somervell and Arnold, officers who 
are way ahead of their rank in the 
register, they have been placed 
where they are pecause of their abil- 
ity. They appreciate what ability 
means, if their strategy is to have 
the intended rsults in the front. It 
is useless for them to plan the p.o- 
duction of Divisions, the transpor- 
tation of these units to the front, 
the arming, the provisioning, the re- 
placing and all that it takes to keep 
men in fighting trim, if the leaders 
are not capable. These ‘brass hats” 
will see that America has good lead- 
ers and those leaders will see to it 
that the leaders under them are 
equally capable, no matter whence 
they originally 
missions, or 
“stripes” is 


stake. 


receive their com- 
stripes. The word 
used advisedly, for 
junior officers are well aware that 
to their noncommissioned officers 
must go much of the credit for the 
proper conduct of the smaller units 
they are directly responsible for, in 
and out of combat. 

The American Army does not 2nd 
will not lack for leaders, it L2hooves 
any man who is enlisted to strive 
for a place of responsibility, so that 
the commissioned ranks will be con- 
stantly filled with men, capable men, 
who have arrived at commissioned 
status through the soundest of all 
schools, experience. 


fet ne | 


Altadena Horse Show 


BY 'TOM PILCHER 

A very enjoyable horse show was 
held at the Harold Geohegan place 
in Altadena, on November 21 and 22. 
Classes were nicely filled, and De- 
fense Saving Stamps were awarded 
in lieu of trophies. Mrs. Barbara 
Zimmerman of Sacramento judged all 
demonstrating, that she 
knows how to judge as well as ride 
them. 


classes, 


The ribbons were tied as fol- 
lows: 


SUMMARIES 
Children’s Jumpers—1. Jackette, Miss Frances 


Zuecco: 2. Ugly Duckling. Miss Virginia Rich- 

ardson; 3. Mars Eclipse, Miss Shirley Moore 
Horsemanship, 18 years and under—1. Jack- 

ette, Miss Frances Zucco; 2. Filomel, Miss 


Virginia Robbins: 3. Gypsy Girl, Miss Patricia 
Patton: 4. Ranger, Donald Harper 

Open Hunters—1, Mahme, Donald P. Hos- 
tetter: 2. Bonameo, Miss Ellen Crabtree; 3 
Tack R., Harold FE. Geohegan; 4. Pima Flash, 
Herbert Wolstenholme 

Tumpers, ridden by amateurs—1. Rex. Qu! 
Salit, Rudy Smithers: 2. Dare, Miss Janet 
O'Neil; 3. Bonameo, Miss Ellen Crabtree; 4. 
Don Carlo, Clem F. Atwater 

Jumpers—Touch and Out—1. Mahme, Donald 
P. Hostetter; 2. Rex Qui Salit, Rudy Smithers; 
3. Too Kick, Harold E. Geohegan; 4. Bonameo, 
Miss Ellen Crabtree 

Ladies’ Hunters—1. Mahme, Donald P. Hos- 
tetter; 2. Pima Flash, Herbert Wolstenholme; 
3. Bonameo, Miss Ellen Crabtree; 4. Jackette, 
Miss Frances Zucco 

Jumpers—Mental Hazard—1. Jack R., Harold 
E. Geohegan: 2. Dare, Miss Janet O’Nefl; 3. 
Don Carlo, Clem F. Atwater; 4. Rex Qui Salit, 
Rudy Smithers. 

Hunter Stake—Mahme, Donald P. Hostetter. 

Jumper Stake—Dare, Miss Janet O'Neil. 





es. 

Gray Delmar well known young 
amateur horseman of Beverly Hills 
is enlisting in the Coast Guard Ser- 
vice. 

Mrs. H. Callan has recently pur 
chased the well known model hunt- 
er, Vicente, from the Rancho Vicente 


Stinsford House 


Continued from page One 





you look my story up in your files. 
that poem was not written by a pri- 
soner of War in Germany, although 
it’s tenor might have given that im- 
préssion. It was written by Miss 
Maude Wynter, who hunted—and so 
far as I know still hunts—with the 
Taunton Vale. The story of that 
poem and the story of my meeting 
with Miss Wynter is rather an inter- 
esting one, and [| think Lieutenant 
Crowe might like to see it. If he is 
in England and sees this, and has 
the time to spare, IT wish he would 
look me up or write to me, or come 
down and spend a week end if he 
can spare the time. I didn’t know 
the men whom he mentioned were 
in England. T haven’t the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. Rathborne or Mr. 
Bostwick or Mr. Phipps, and it is 
years since I have seen Mr. Hitch- 
cock; but I know Bostwick’s father- 
in-law well and of course I knew the 
late Mr. Hitchcock, Tommy’s father. 
Whether any of these men are in 
England now or not T don’t know. 
but the latch-string at Stinsford 
House hangs outside the door for 
any of them if they will pull it. My 
telephone number is Dorchester 512 
and I wish any of them would give 
me a rirg. 

f am sorry to see, by the final 
paragraph of Mr. Crowe’s letter, the 
impression they have got about fox- 
hunting, because [ don’t think it is 
quite fair to say that “foxhunting 
also lingers.” ‘“‘Linger’s” is hardly 
the word. I think that ‘“survives’’ 
would be a better one. T have been 
a Master of Foxhounds in this coun- 
try for more than ten years, and I 
think perhaps T am fairly conversant 
with the situation over here. There 
are many difficulties, and we all are 
up against some very tough pro- 
blems, as Mr. Crowe says; but I think 
that if he were to realize, as I do, 
what foxhunting means to the aver- 
age Englishman: if he were to see 
some of the letters ~T receive from 
men who are in the fighting forces 
he would realize that those of us olf 
men who have stayed behind feel 
that we must keep the sport going 
until the younger ones return to 
carry it on. 

While I am on the subject of 
hunting, may T make a remark about 
a letter which TI find in this same 
number of The Chronicle? Tt fs 
headed “PINK COATS” and is sign- 
ed by “H. L. 8.” TI don’t know who 
“H. L. §.” is and T don’t like to dis- 
agree with my very good friend 
Plunket Stewart, hut as a matter of 
fact I quite agree with “H. L. 8S.” 
and 1 think the position he takes is 
an excellent one. The matter of 
wearing scarlet—as I prefer to ca'l 
{it—hy members of the field 1s a dif- 
ferent matter: though in America I 
don’t see why there should even bv 
any objection to that. After all, we 
are not in mourning: why shouldn’t 
we wear scarlet? And when I say 
‘‘we” J mean the Field in America 
Racing continues at the tracks in 
this country and in America; but as 
yet T have not heard that the jockeys 
have ceased to wear colours. The 
policemen on the streets have not 
gone out of uniform. The theatres 
are not closed and the characters on 
the stage still wear theatrical cos- 
tumes, which designate the parts 
they are playing. Yes—I think “H. 
TL. 9." is right. 

My best regards to you al! and 
good luck to The Chronicle, and do 
be sure to mention as promfently as 
possible that “the latch-string at 
Stinsford House hangs outside the 
door.” 


William Reeves Clarke 
Retires Fagan Trophy 





BY JACK HELLAWELL 

The annual point to point of the 
Metamora hunt, Mich., was held 
Sunday, Nov. 8 under ideal fall 
weather and footing conditions. 

The course was about 6 1-2 miles, 
unflaged, starting at Burns Henry’s 
farm at Metamora and finishing at 
Lewis Bredin’s farm at Oxford. The 
course is not announced until just 
before the start, that being left to 
the huntsman, Welby Kirby. 

There were only 3 starters; Will- 
jam Reeves Clarke’s ‘'hrunder Khi; 
Ben Coleman’s ‘Theron and_ Bill 


Bridges’ Olamara, all with their 
owners up. 
Theron went to the top at the 


start, followed by ‘'hrunder Khi and 
Olamara. ‘Theron, last year’s win- 
ner, ran into trouble after going 
about 8-4 mi., receiving rather a bad 
cut on a tendon and being pulled out 
of the running, which left 'Thrunder 
Khi to go to the top. Bill Bridges on 
Olamara, never having hunted the 
country and relying on the others to 
set the pace, had plenty in reserve, 
and when seen coming over the 
Alger steeplechase course and up 
the hill into the orchard, had quite 
a hold on his mount. He took the 
rail fence there in fine form, right 
on Thrunder Khi’s quarters. 

Before reaching this point, by the 
accounts of both riders, Mr. Clarke 
took a fall. Mr. Bridges had no other 
choice than to wait for him and be 
shown the way. When they came 
into view of the spectators, they 
were headed straight for the fin- 
ishing flags, but instead of jumping 
a brush jump in front of them, Mr. 
Clarke went along the fence and 
over a chicken coop, Mr. Bridges 
right after him. They were both rid- 
ing “all out” and had to be “‘hollow- 
ed” at to come over between the 
flags. It was a great finish, Thrun- 
der Khi winning by a neck. Olamara 
deserved to win and certainly would 
have if his rider had known the 
country. 

The Fagan trophy now belongs to 
William Reeves Clarke as he won 
it in two previous years. 

The time for the course was 17:45. 

The winner is a Half-bred by 
‘Nhunderation, and Olamara a ch. &., 
8, by Dr. O’Mara—Miss Malamont. 


. Sa 
Texas Notes 
BY BUD BURMESTER 

There is a big upswing in demand 
for harness, Nght and heavy, stagle 
and double. This demand is coming 
from Texas and the _ southwestern 
territory. There is also demand in 
Missour! and Oklahoma. 

Colonel R. §. Caldwell has brou- 
ght down two mares from the Adot- 
phe Pons establishment at Bel Afr, 
Maryland, also two yearlings. The 
yearlings are by Ladkin and Dis- 





play. 











EXPERIENCED 
HORSEMAN 


Wants Position 


In Charge Hunters, Polo or 
Brood Mares 


Can manage farm, estate or 
hunt club, or would act as care- 
taker, for use of box stalls, 
pasture, house and medium 
salary. Married, no children. 
Over draft age. 


P. O. BOX 224, 
MILLBROOK, NEW YORK 
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Hunting “Down Under” 





BY CLARENCE E. BOSWORTH 





With amazing restraint, The 
Chronicle hazards the guess, “By 
the looks of it, our hunting men out 
there (Australia and New Zealand) 
will be able to pick a day with 
hounds now and then, when they 
are back in the rest areas.’’ They’ll 
not pick a day. They will have days 
thrust upon them, for such is the 
enthusiasm of the people “down un- 
der’, They will introduce our hunt- 
ing men to some of the finest horses 
in the world and to some of the 
wildest riding. 

In New Zealand, they will mount 
their American guests on the wire 
jumpers for galloping ‘cross coun- 
try. And what, pray, is a wire jump- 
er? It is a hunter that takes you 
over barbed wire fences as merrily 
as ours take us over posts and rails! 
“But,” you ask, ‘‘they have a rail or 
something on top of the wire, don’t 
they?” And the answer is, “They do 
not”. The wire is there cruel, raw, 
threatening—absolutely terrifying 
the first few times you approach it 
—hbut it becomes somewhat accept- 
able after a few experiences with it 
and the nonchalant assurance of 
your New Zealand host that “It’s 
quite all right, you know. Just let 
him gallop on. He’ll take you safe- 
ly over. He Enows his business.” And 
if you know yours, you will let hin 
gallop on. You will let him take 
these wires in the holdness of a free, 
open gallop approach and in the 
broadness of the parabola which ts 
characteristic of these New Zealand 
horses. 

This New Zealand is 
no engagement for a timid rider 
The back of one of these wire jump- 
ers is no place for a rider who over- 
manages his mount. This sport de- 
mands almost the maximum in rid- 
ing (the absolute maximum will not 
be demanded yntil you reach <Aus- 
tralia) and it demands the minimum 
in management. If you want to live 
and to continue your pleasing per- 
sonality unmarred by the scars of 
wire lascerations, remember 
to never bother your horse. 


hunting in 


you'll 


After one experience with them 
you, too, will rate these wire jump- 
ers of New Zealand as one of the 
most amazing institutions in the 
great world of horses. They are the 
product of necessity presuming, of 
course, that hunting is a necessary 
engagement. And who dare say that 
hunting isn’t the necessary B vita- 
min for anyone inoculated with its 
virus? So, when our British frienis 
found themselves firmly established 
on these two rather paridisical ts- 
lands, the urge developed and it had 
to be satisfied even though condi- 
tions made thought of serious hunt- 
ing impossible, or would have with 
a less determined people. 

The situation was this. New Zea- 
land, like Australia, is a pastoral 
country; but, unlike Australia where 
the question is how many acres to 
the sheep instead of how many sheep 
to the acre, the grazing lands had 
to be divided into relatively small 
paddocks And although 
richly forested, the native timber !s 
all hard wood, hoard fences or even 
were out of the qves- 
other 


because, 


post and rails 
tion. Costs and scarcity of 
materials, made harbed wire the oue 
practical fencing. The idea of paucl- 
ing probably never occurred to these 
New Zealanders. First, panels wou!d 
have dictated the course of the runs, 
and New Zealanders resent dictation 
in any form. So, panels were un- 


thinkable. Also, the quarry couldn’t 


be expected to hold to the panels, 
could it? And what’s the use of 
hunting if you can’t follow’ the 
quarry? 

What to do then? Simple enongnh, 
although superlatively audacious. 
School the hunters to jump 
The New Zealanders proved that it 
can be done. Naturally, the cannons 
of these wire jumpers identify ther 
for what they are because they carry 
the sears of their schooling. But the 
wounds are seldom serious: the New 
Zealanders are a humane people and 
grand horsemen: cuts on the shins 
of the youngsters are given immedi 
ate and careful attention. They soun 
heal. My host assured me that you 
could tell how smart and good a 
wire jumper a horse is just by look- 
ing at his shins. If the horse carries 
only two or three marks well hid- 
den under grown-over hair, it prov- 
es he had a quick prain and has good 
If, on the other hand, his 
shins are marked by wire cuts which 
have healed over from time to time 
during the years, the horse is either 
dull mentally or his vision is faulty. 
On general principles, choose anoth- 
er mount if possible, although it is 
my observation that every owner of 
a horse excessively marked with 
wire cuts is sure that, with the last 
one, the horse had finally acquired 
enough cuts to make him careful 
forever afterward. 

So, that’s the kind of 
which the New Zealanders yunques- 
tionably are introducing our hunt- 
ing men as they discover them in 
our armed forces; and if these guests 
hug closely to the fence posts for 
the first several jumps because of 
the feeling that the presence of the 
post will suggest something to be 
jumped in the immediate vicinity, 
they hardly can be blamed, can they? 
But as experiences bring the convie 
tion that horses really do jump wire. 
they gain confidence and take these 
wires in their stride. 

All of which is splendid prepara- 
tion for the more hair raising sport 
the Australians will introduce them 
to, and the greatest of these is chas- 
ing kangaroo through the bush. 
There may be more thrilling spor 
for hunting men somewhere in the 
world but I haven’t found it any 
where in this or in any of the twenty- 
three foreign countries in which it 
has been my good fortune to ride. 
Also, I never have experienced such 
an amazing brand of hospitalitv as 
the Australians offer. To illustrate 


wire. 


eyes. 


sport. tn 


During my first trip to Australia, 
I accepted a telephoned invitation 
from the Hon. William Patterson 
given in this manner. ‘‘Why not run 
up to Pinjarra on Friday? We'll ar 
range some kangaroo hunting. I 
think you will enjoy it. It will not 
be possible for me to be there this 
week; but my son, Douglas, is there. 
He will meet you and arrange every- 
thing.’’ Now, the surprising elements 
are these. [ never had met Mr. Pat- 
Somehow, he had heard of 
enthusiastic American 


terson, 
me as an 
horseman and, somewhere in govern- 
ment circles, he learned that T was 
in his country. T presumed of course 
that the cordial invitation suggested 
a week end at his station (ranch). 
When Monday morning came and I 
prepared to return to the city, T was 
much embarassed to learn that when 
visitors to their 
presume, of 


invite 
homes, they 
that you'll stay a 


Australians 
station 
course. month or 
more! 

And why not? Distances are great, 


I was a guest at one station which is 
four-hundred miles from “town.” 
The route to it, by motor car, fol- 
lows a bush track for mile after mile 
until instinct or something suggests 
to your host that he turn from it 
for mile after mile of cross-country 
driving. For no reason at al!, he 
picks up another bush 
follows that for some more. 
miles, leaves it, drives cross lots, 
another and_ eventually 
reaches an outback homestead, em- 


eventually 
track, 


picks up 


bodiment of peace, plenty, privacy—e 
and camels! Oh, yes, many camels 
remote Australian 
Mostly, they pack the wool 
out on them although, when condi- 
tions are unfavorable for motorin.z, 
(ranchers—a most 
Australia) 


are found on 
ranches. 


the squatters 
complimentary term in 


ride them and also drive them to 
wagon. 
But to a hunting man, the biz 


moment in any Australian experi- 
ence, is the start of a kangaroo hunt. 
of interest is a queer- 
looking dog, friendly, intelligent, 
He is a cross between a grey- 
hound, to give him the speed of 
which he needs plenty, and an aire- 
dale, to give him the strength and 
courage which he must have in abun- 


First object 


eager 


dance. Concerning the dog part of 
it, we use a pack of hounds to kill 
a fox. The Australians yse one of 


these dogs, just one of them, to kill 
a kangaroo; and if the kangaroo 
happens to be one of the big, red 
‘“hoomers” that may stand as much 
as nine feet when tripoded on his 
hind legs and tail, he is formidabte 
quarry. When pressed hard enough 
he may attack. Many dogs have heen 
killed, some horses, and every once 
in a while, a man. 

The kangaroo has three 
his hind feet. The middle toe ends in 
a long. strong. sharp nail, much like 
the tip of a cow's horn and deadly. 
Jaled up, the kangaroo waits for his 
If successful in 
this maneuver, he can rip a dog 
open with one slashing, forward 
kick: he can disembowel a man with 
the same kind of a kick after catch- 
ing with his short forelegs which he 
uses as handily and pressingly as a 
bear uses his; and in attacking a 
he will probably hang under 
his neck as he holds on with these 
short, powerful forelegs while work- 
ing his long, powerful hind legs like 
high-speed pistons to drive those 
same wicked toe points through hide 
and into quivering flesh which fs 
quickly shredded. Despite the facts, 
Australian sportsmen scorn the 
carrying of a single weapon and in- 
sist it isn’t cricket to use more than 
one dog except when breaking in a 
young one. 

The assembied for the 
hunt are as engaging of attention 
and interest as the dog. Most of 
them are the famous’ Australian 
“Walers’. They carry a high per- 
centage of Thoroughbred blood and 
were originated in New South Wales. 
years ago, for use as mounts for the 


toes on 


pursuer to move in 


horse 


mounts 


army in India. They are very much, 
if not exactly, what our own Army’s 
Remount Division has peen trying to 
produce in size, substance, type, 
quality and capacities during the last 
twenty-odd years with its breeding 
plan. These Walers are the horses 
which established such amazing re- 
cords for speed and enduranecc dur- 
ing World War I, in service with the 
Australian troops in Mesopotamia. 
They ran the Arabs ragged, and I 
submit that it takes an amazing 
horse to do that, especially in com- 
petition with the Arabs in their nat- 
ive habitat. 

Speaking of ragged, have you ever 
been ridden ragged? Then you may 
understand what I mean when I say 
that the beautiful big roan mare hey 
mounted me on, rode me ragged a). 
though I was as fit as freshness from 
an active season in our feeble fox 
hunting could make me. It took Jess 
than two minutes of our first run to 
scare out of me all the teachings 
about not being a passenger on a 
horse, If you want to live, you’d he- 
ter be a passenger and nothing more 
on one of these bush horses. The 
Australian bush is dense forest. The 
big red kangaroo live well within 
it and the red kangaroo, like the 
red fox, is the only one Australian 
sportsmen consider worth chasing. 
The gray kangaroo are smaller, iack 
size and courage, and live more in 
the open. 

Continued on Page Nineteen 





REST AND RELAX AT 


The Homestead Spa 
Virginia Hot Springs 





Far too many executives, under 
terrific pressure ever since Pearl Har- 
bor, are far too close to the break- 
down neither they nor their country 
can afford. 

The rest and relaxation they must 
have await them at The Homestead, 
America’s famous Spa at Virginia 
Hot Springs. Our natural mineral 
baths and other health aids, the wine- 
like mountain air, and the quiet pat- 
tern of life in the peaceful Alle- 
ghanies are magic tonics for taut 
nerves and exhausted energies. 

Our booklet, “The Homestead Spa,” 
and our special winter rates sent upon 
request. 


Tue Homesteap, a 650-room hotel on 

its own mountain estate in the Virginia 

Alleghanies, is just overnight from you 

on the Chesapeake & Ohio Lines. Ad- 

dress inquiries to Toe Homestean. Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 
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Virginia Hot Springs 














Save Tires and Gas—Give Your Friend A Lift 
Fall Meeting Of The 


Charles Town Jockey Club, Inc. 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 


CHARLES TOWN RACING 
Opens November 30th 


Racing will continue through December 19th 


PARI-MUTUELS 
POST TIME 1:30 P. M. (EWT) 
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Hunting “Down Under’ 


Continued From Page Highteen 


Bush-riding wouldn’t be so bad if 
you could see the footing. Mest of 
the time, you can’t on account of 
the braeken which may be anywhere 
up to three feet deep to cover the 
ground for unbroken miles, Wlen 
put up, kangaroo run deeper into 
the bush, so the going merely be- 
comes progressively worse. Ant hills, 
hard as concrete, lie hidden under 
this bracken or rise above it for ten 
or twelve feet. Grass trees, gum 
trees, palms, tree ferns and what 
not, make the bush so densely treed 
that, what with the bracken, the hid- 
den dry creek beds, the ant hills and 
such, first impulse is to dismount 
and lead your horse yntil you reach 
decent going. But that would be 
some thousand miles beyond, so you 
finally realize that you really are 
supposed to gallop so magnificent 
an animal, ancther man’s horse at 
that, full tilt through this kind of 
going! 

And all the bush horse asks is 
that you take one rein in each hand, 
your heart in your mouth, sit tight, 
anl let him alone. He knows the 
bush and if you will be no more than 
an accomodating passenger, he'll 
carry you safely through The fact 
that your mount knows the bush 
evidences the smartness of Austra- 
lian sportsmen. They let the horses 
which they will one day use in the 
bush, run wild in it until they are 
four years old. By that time, they 
know the bush as well as the kan- 
garoo they have played with in it 
during these years of colthood. They 
are then taken up to the home pad- 
dock and broken. That is, they are 
gentled and taught to guide—more 
or less. More schooling would spoil 
them for kangaroo hunting according 
to the Australians. Knowing the re- 
quirements, I agree with them. This 
is why. 

Five of us wearing white shirts 
for visibility, spread out fanways 
and entered the bush. Al, the black 
Australian aborigine, was mounted 
upon a brumby, one of the _ little 
native wild horses. He had the dog 
on a slip leash. “Don’t talk’, said 
our host. “If you see a kangaroo, 
whistle. They sneak to cover if they 
hear voices, but so many Australian 
birds whistle, they pay no attention 
when we do.” Just then, someone 
far to the right whistled. Al released 
the dog. Four white shirts slithered 
into the deep bush and out of sight. 
I still couldn’t quite realize that we 
were expected to run fine horses 
through such impossible country. I 
held my mare in check until IT could 
get my wits together. At least, 1 
tried to. No luck. She reared ard 
plunged, dashing off in hot pursuit. 
She ran, jumped, swerved, leaped! 
I tried to take her back. No lucl: on 
that either. 

The white shirts soon 
sight again. They grew bigger and 
bigger. So did the trees and the ant 
hills, the fallen logs and creek beds. 
We cleared them all. A promising 
clearing loomed ahead. I heaved a 
sigh of relief until I saw it was the 
tip of a shale bank and that we 
should go slithering down it. We 
did—with bits of shale filling the 
air and spattering like raindrops 
when they fell. By galloping forward 
and skidding behind, that grand 
mare of mine made it right side up. 
Now I could see the kangaroo in the 
full flight of his bounding leaps. His 
Nose, back and tail were stretchel 
out in one long, level line. His great 
hind legs flailed down from _ his 


were in 


tawny body like locomotive driving 
rods on an engine running wild. 


Notes About Game 


Continued from Page Twelve 


years, so that some of what used to 
be the best preserves have been pra- 
ctically denuded of fur and feat’.er. 
I read the other day that a centuri- 
es’-old rookery has been deserted he- 
cause of troops quartered below it.’”’ 
All this may be true but it is re- 
markable how quickly birds and ani- 
mals return to haunts from waich 
they have been temporarily driven, 
when conditions again return to nor- 
mal. As to the future of game shoot- 
ing no one can prophecy. It s2ems 
unlikely that in our time there will 
be the pre-war demand for deer for- 
ests and grouse moors, and the pro- 
bability is that for much reduced 
rents these, like stretches of salmon 
rivers, will have to be let to syndi- 
cates, who will share the expenses 
between them. Some folk will have 
money when the war is over, but it 
will certainly not be the old class of 
sportsman who shot, fished and hunt- 
ed, and had a few racehorses in 
training, and who were bred and 
reared in the tradition of ali these. 
They will join (indeed already have, 
joined) the ranks of the ‘“aristo- 
cratic paupers bled white on vanish- 
ing estates”. Little or no game rear- 
ing will be undertaken even on es- 
tates which still remain intact, and 
on which aforetime a big head of 
pheasants was always reared. 
Speaking of pheasants reminds 
me that if these birds—‘‘Jords of the 
meadows, the woods and the parks”, 





I. looked for the dog. Couldn't 
find him. I looked for my compani- 
ons. Couldn’t see them either but J 
heard them crashing down the shale 
bank behind me. Beginner’s luck 
Somewhere J] had cut a corner and 
gained ground. Then, dead ahead, I 
saw the trunk of a fallen blue gum 
right across my path. It was five 
feet through. I couldn’t miss it 
Couldn’t jump it. Going too fast and 
trees were banked solidly behind it 
anyway. No place to land. [I got 
ready to crash. Even got a prayer 
started but that was cut short when 
I saw the ’roo leap well up onto the 
side of the log, slap it with #hose 
powerful hind legs, turn on his side 
and hurtle through the air Hke a 
torpedo. It was the last thrilling 
sight I expected to see on this eirth 
and I remember thinking, “Well” it 
was a thriller, anyway”, and T was 
content with my fate. 


Then, something happened. With- 
out slackening pace, the mare lifted 
her head, dropped her ears, tuught- 
ened, She propped, slid, reared. She 
hit the log high up with her front 
feet, gave it a push, turned and 
jumped to land as neatly as you 
please down in the bed of a dry 
creek—still galloping! And J was 
still with her but I’ll never know 
why. The dog was almost under her 
feet. The kangaroo just ahead. We 
were pressing him close. He leaped 
up the bank, the dog after him. I 
wondered what we were going to do. 
No horse could climb a bank like 
that and clear the overhang at the 
top! No? T didn’t think so either 
but up she went. I thought surely 
she would pitch over back. I slid 
to her tail, grabbed the saddle with 
a desperate grip and held on. She 
made it and, paying no more atten- 
tion to my predicament than as 
though I wasn’t even aboard, away 
she went after dog and kangaroo. 
Somehow I regained my seat just in 
time to see the kangaroo whirl, face 
us and pale up with his back against 
a big blue gum. 

TY heard a scurrying behind me 

Continued on Page Twenty 


Great Britain Notes 


Continued from Page Fifteen 


inn-signs pore their names and songs 
are still sung in the praise of animals 
which in some cases gained fame on 
the Turf a century ago. A number 
of these won fortunes for individuals 
as well as honour for the area in 
which they were worshipped. In 
Northumberland they still talk of 
Bee’s-wing—once known as “the 
adopted daughter of Northumber- 
land’’—-just as in Yorkshire the name 
of Voltigeur is one yet to conjure 
with. Yet Bee’swing was foaled so 
long ago aS 1833 and died in 1854. 
She was by another notable North- 
umberland horse, Dr. Syntax, and, 
apart from her own remarkable Turf 
triumphs, she bred two outstanding 
sons—-Newminster and Nunnykirk. 
From the former descended such 
great and classic horses as Hermit, 
Lord Clifden, Musjid, Cambuscan, 
Cardinal York, Petrarch, Ladas, Ayr- 
shire, Sheen and other distinguished 
racers. Bee’s Wing herself ran for 
eight years, starting 64 times and 
winning 51 races, including twenty- 
four cups. My reason for mentioning 





as poor Alan Haig BYown described 
them—are often an annoyance to 
farmers both at seedtime and har- 
vest, they are not without their use- 
fulness. The well-known naturalist, 
Mr. Ben Feggitt writes to me: 

“TI am sending confirmation cf the 
value of pheasants to agriculture On 
the last day of 1941 I shot a phea- 
sant which was not dressed until 
January 28th. Noticing the crop was 
very full I opened it and found tho 
contents entirely leather jackets-— 
the larvae of the ‘‘Daddy-longlegs.”’ 
I did not count, but weighed the 
larvae which was exactly 2 1-2 ozs 
The bird was flushed from a fence 
which bordered a field of young 
Autumn-sown wheat, yet there was 
neither blade nor grain in the crop. 
As pheasants are often accused of 
doing damage to farmers I think the 
fact mentioned should be placed to 
the credit account.” 

Mr. Foggitt sends me a box con- 
taining the larvae he found in the 
crop. 


her is that I have this week received 
an interesting letter from a kins- 
woman who has been visiting Mrs. 
Orde, a daughter-in-law of Northum- 
berland Squire, who bred and owned 
Bee’swing. Here is an extract from 
the letter: 

There are no family diaries in ex- 
istence containing reference to Bee’s- 
wing, only the glamour remains in 
the family. Even some of the cups 
and trophies she won were sold after 
Mr. Orde’s death, although the best 
are in the possession of the present 
Mrs. Orde’s son. He took them with 
him to Santiago, where he is our Am- 
bassador. One of the trophies they 
most treasure is a silver replica of a 
pit-wagon. It is complete with wheels 
and was used on the dinner table at 
Nunnykirk for fruit. This trophy was 
won by Bee’swing when she brought 
off one of her many triumphs on the 
Town Moor at Newcastle. Mrs. Orde 
possesses a bracelet made from Bee’s- 
wing’s mane and also one of the 
mare’s hoofs mounted. This gives 
one the impression that Bee’swing 
was an extraordinarily small mare. 
She had the reputation of being a 
very hot-tempered mare but there is 
a tradition that for a wager old 
Squire Orde rode her in Hyde Park 
to prove she was quite tractable with 
him. At Nunnykirk there are sev- 
eral paintings of her.” 

Contemporary writers tell us that 
Bee’swing stood barely 15.2 inches 
high, that she was a tremendous 
kicker in the stable, but showed no 
vice at the post, and, although she 
pulled very hard, she was a delight- 
ful mare to ride. 
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Horseman At Shorthorn Meeting 
Abe Hewitt is speaking at the an- 


nual meeting of the Shorthorn So- 
ciety in Chicago. At Montana Hall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt have a notable 


herd of Angus cattle, for commercial 
purposes. They have recently gone 
in for Polled Shorthorns in a serious 
way. Their purchases have been such 
as to insure a sound and fashionable 
base herd with which to start breed- 
ing operations. 


William Stamp Farrish Passes 

We regret to announce the death 
of W. S. Farrish, one time executive 
of the Humble Oil Company of Hous- 
ton, Texas. Mr. Farrish was more 
recently successor to the late Walter 
Teagle, of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. His son, William S. 
Farrish, Jr. is a polo player who has 
always kept himself exceptionally 
well mounted and has entered into 
the sport in his native state energeti- 


cally. The Chronicle extends sincere 
sympathy to Mrs. Farrish and her 
son. 


Berryville Graduate of Riley 

We are glad to have had a visit 
from 2nd Lieut. Jack L. Russell, who 
has just graduated from the O. C. S. 
at Riley. He was a member of the 
local National Guard Company and 
was detailed to the School from that 
organization. 
Aircraft Production Director 

Harold E. Talbott, who has played 
polo on the best teams of the coun- 


try and carried one of the higher 
handicaps, is Director of Aircraft 
Production for the W. P. B. He is 


of course, known for his ownership 
of such horses as Brother Jones and 
many other good _ steeplechasers. 
William R. Miller is listed as his 
agent by the National Steeplechase 
and Hunt Association, of which he is 
a member. 


Nick Craw Goes Hunting 
About October 11, 1940, 
Craw received his assignment 
to Egypt He wanted to get in one 
more day with hounds. The other 
officers in the War Department office 


Nick 
to go 


kidded him:—‘‘Here you are with 
the best of assignments that we 


would all give our shirts to have and 
you take a chance going hunting! 
You may fall off and break your neck, 
then one of us will get it.” Craw 
came down to the Blue Ridge, George 


Greenhalgh mounted him on The 
Padre, hounds met at Carter Hall, 


Bill Watkins was then master. They 
found in George Burwell’s orchard, 
took him away over Heartbreak hill 
for a grand run and put him to 








NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


The Chronicle welcomes the 
following new subscribers for 
the week of November 30th: 
Miss Ruthalia Keim, 

Pennsylvania. 

Miss Nan Weisberg, New York 
Miss Judith Grazt, New York 
Ist Lieut. David B 

California 
Mr. Frederic P 

New York. 
Mr. John F. Herkenhoff, Ohio 
Mr. R. FE. Weisman, Ohio 
Lieut.-Col A. Sheldon, 

Texas 


Cpl. D. M 


Sharp, 


Warfield, 


Charles 


Warren, Jr., Kansas. 


Miss Betty Brownell, Virginia. 














ground back of the Vineyard. It was 
a glorious send-off for Nick, such a 
one as he would like to look back on, 
it was in his blood. 


Fire at Wichita, Kansas 

A fire, the night of November 12, 
leveled a stable on the country es- 
tate of Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Morton 
at the east edge of Wichita, Kansas. 
Ten valuable horses, including two 
stallions, were lost. The main stable 
was a total loss, but several adjacent 
stables were saved. Highway patrol- 
men reported the loss would reach 
several thousand dollars. Cause of 
the fire has not been determined. 


Blue Ridge Members to Services 

The Blue Ridge Hunt reports that 
they are constantly losing hunting 
men from their field, going to the 
armed forces. The latest are Dr. S. 
McC. Birch who is going into the 
Navy. He is a regular with hounds. 
Then Richard Dole has been accepted 
for the Air Force and is awaiting his 
eall. 

Rokeby Stables Purchases Float 

J. T. Skinner, trainer for Rokeby 
and Greentree Stables, came back 
from a trip to Kentucky with the re- 
port that he purchased Float for 
Rokeby Stables, a daughter of Man 
o’ War—Imp. Queen of Jest, by Black 
Jester. Purchased from Harrie Scott, 
Float will remain in Kentucky and be 
bred to Menow, who stands at Hal 
Price Headley’s Beaumont farm. 
Float, the dam of Mandmgham and 
tokeby Jake, will be brought to 
Rokeby farm in the spring. 


A Wedding For Republic Steel 

An announcement is made of the 
marriage of Thomas Mercer Girdler 
of steel and aircraft fame to Miss 
Helen R. Brennan of New York. Tom 
Girdler is familiarly known to the 
hunting men of the Chagrin Valley 
Hunt, where he is well mounted on 
reliable heavyweights that know their 
way round and over a country. 

John G. Milburn Killed 

The second son of the late inter- 
nationally famous Devereux Milburn 
was killed last Tuesday while piloting 
a plane, which crashed in Virginia. 
John’s brother is a bombardier in the 
Air Corps and his father died last 
August. Lieut. Milburn left Oxford, 
England, where he was in college, as 
had been his father, to join the Air 
Cosps as a cadet that year. He is 
survived by his wife, his mother and 
two sisters, all of Old Westbury, 
Long Island and Devereux Milburn, 
Jr. of the Air Corps. John played 
polo, as have all the Milburns, his 
handicap was 3 goals. Mrs. John 
Milburn was Miss Ruth Harris of 
Georgia. The Chronicle wishes to 
extend sincere sympathy to the fam- 
ily 

= ad 0 — 


Southern Pines Has 
Opening Drag Meet 


The opening meet of the Southern 
Pines drag hunt was at 12 o’clock 
Thanksgiving Day. Those out for the 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Ralph K. 
Prix, Mrs. Sydney Jeffords, Miss 
Ruth Bube, Corbert Alexander, Lt. 
Kenneth B. Schley, Jr., A. S. Lyle 
McDonald, Louis Scheipers, Lloyd 
Tate, Jr., Billy Tate, James Nicholls, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Moss and Don- 
ald Scheipers. 

Jack Boyd, ex-M. F. H., is now 
with the Marine Corps. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. O. Moss built kennels at 
their Stables 
hounds will be for the 
tion. Mr. Moss was previously 
whipper-in and will now 
huntsman and Mrs. Moss is the whip- 
per-in. pink coats have been discon- 
tinued for the duration for all mem- 
bers of the staff. 

———— alae 
Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps! 
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ESSEX FOX HOUNDS 


Peapack, 

New Jersey. 
Established 1912. 
Recognized 1912. 





Hunting appointments. 

Saturday December 5. Old Acre 
Farm (Miss Kemp’s House. Larger 
Cross Roads) 11 @ m. 

Wednesday December 9, Mr. De- 
Coursey Faless’ House 11 a. m. 

Saturday December 12, Lamington 
11 a. mM. 

Wednesday December 16, 
Cross Roads 11 a. m. 


Larger 


Saturday December 19, Deer Sea- 
son—No Fox Hunting. 


Tuesday December Cutting 


Corners 11 a. m. 


22, 


Friday December 25 
Hunt Club 10 a. m. 


(Christmas) 


Saturday December 26, Hickory 


Corners 11 a m. 


Tuesday December 29, Vliettown 


11 a. m. 
Friday January 1, (New Year’s 
Day) Field Farm 11 a. m. 
Saturday January 2, Hunt Club 


11 a. m. 


Pe: Hi. 
Secretary. 


Kenneth B. 
Richard V. N. 
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Letters To Editor 


Page Ten 


Schley, M. 
Gambrill, 


Continued from 





and I of the 
reports made in the Friday, Novem- 
ber 13, 1942 issue, as an example. 

I have reference to the article writ- 
G. G. of the Rose Tree Fox 


would like to use one 


ten by P 


Hunting Club. of Media, Pa. This 
article, (as those of other hunts), 
carried the reader from ‘‘covert” to 


“check” and from the ‘‘first draw” to 
“kill”, with and interest. 
However, the included inter- 
esting by-lines on the subject of rid- 
horses, and their manner of go- 
ing, difficult and interesting 
explanations that were in addition to 
the report. Rarely does one 
find a “heart to heart’? warm discus- 
sion of the day’s “‘run”’ like this one 
and I feel that if the individual Hunt 
and regular’ reporters 
would try and include in their writ- 
ings, interesting anecdotes of this 
nature, that the reading would be far 
more interesting not only for us who 
are left at home in this war effort, 
hut also all those over-seas who I am 
sure hang on every word printed by 
The Chronicle. 
write this note to start 
any nature, but to 
ask your opinion as to whether or 
might enrich the lines re- 
ported by your paper. 
Respectfully, 

L. F. Caufield, 

Old Orchard Farm, 

Hinsdale, Illinois. 
fe! ee 


accuracy 
writer 
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News Reaches Australia 


November 24, 1942. 

To the Editor: 
If you can spare them, would you 
please send me two or three clippings 
of the article on the second page of 


vour issue of November 20th, re- 
garding the Smithtown Hunt. I am 
enclosing a stamped envelope for 


your use. 

Hoping that you may be able to 
send these along, because I want to 
send them to the boys mentioned in 
Australia, I am, 

Very truly yours. 
R. W. Bristol. 


Hunting “Down Under” 


Continued from Page Nineteen 





My friends had caught up. My fright 
was gone. We backed away to a safe 
distance and dismounted to waich. 
The dog circled back and forth. back 
and forth, just out of striking dis. 
tance of those flashing hina lege 
He was like a mongoose worrying 
a cobra. Suddenly, a brindle streak 
flashed through the air and dog and 
kangaroo came down _ together. 
There was no noise. No death strug- 
gle. The dog released his hold and 
backed away. He glanced once at 
the big boomer as if to assure him- 
self that his job had been well done 
and then trotted over to our host to 
be patted and praised. After that, 
he came to each of us in turn for 
more petting and praise. 


The actual kill is a neat job. Kan- 
garoo are as vulnerable in the nape 
of their necks as rabbits. When the 
dog leaps, this is where he grabs. 
One bite is enough when made just 
right, and a good dog who wants to 
live as most of them do, makes it 
right. 


Al, aboard the brumby, arrived 
soon afterward. We left him to cut 
the tail and remove the skin. Later, 
we had kangaroo tail soup. It com- 
pares well with green turtle. They 
put sherry in that, too. We had the 
skin dressed into a delightfully soft, 
furry rug. 


During the first day of kangaroo 
hunting, we got five of them. None 
of them was small but this hig fel- 
low which we killed at the end of 
the first run, was the largest. I was 
in at the kill of four and was only 
a little late for the other. I was de- 
layed at a big blue gum which had 
loomed up dead ahead. For a mom- 
ent, I forgot to be a mere passenger. 
The mare, being British, wanted to 
go to the left. I, of course, wanted 
to go to the right. We split the dif- 
ference and piled up. That was the 
only time I ever have seen a horse 
knocked out cold and the only time 
I ever have seen directly above me, 
the four shiny shoes of the horse I 
had been riding an instant befcre. 
The only damage noticeable was a 
cut over the mare’s cheek bone less 
than an inch long. 


All of which will give you a fair 
ly good idea, I hope, of what ou 
hunting men in the armed forces 
will enjoy on their days off “down 
under’. They have something tu 
look forward to, haven’t they? 


LASSIFIE 
-ADS- 








FOR SALE — Registered Thorough- 
bred chestnut stallion. Stands 16.2, 
1250 lbs. Excellent hunter sire. 
Write J. W. Sniffen. Remount De- 
pot, Front Royal, Va. 

11-26 3t ch. 





JONES TERRIERS — Puppies, all 
ages, for sale. Apply Post Office 
Box 291, Telephone, Middleburg, 
Va. 176. 11-7 tf. ch. 





FOR SALE—Home in Blue Ridge 
Foothills, 200 productive acres, 
blue grass, water, woodland, plank 
fences, hunter stable. barns, farm 


equipment. Registered Hereford 
sire, 22 bred cows, and winter 
feed. Complete at $35,000. Phone 


690 or write Stevens & Barkley. 
Incorporated, Brokers, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


12-4-18 chg.! 




















